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ls. CLOUGESTER MUSIGAL FESTIVAL, , 
ae | (Brom our own, Reporter.) 

ig festival-for “1850; ‘of the’ ‘three’ choirs of Gloucester, 
Héreford, ‘and "Worcester, was ‘virtually commenced on 
Monday! mording, and under the most favorable auspices. 
The: weather liad ‘been, for several days past, bright and clear, 
aid there wiis every indication of a settled period of brilliant 
autumnal wéather.’ The’ whole of the day was industriously 
oécupied in yehearsals. ’ As ‘early as ten ‘o’clock—two hours 
efitlier’ than’ usdal—the band and chorus were at their posts’ 
ii'the Cathedral’ érclrestra, and the morning fehearsal did not 
termitiate ‘wntif past four'in the afternoon.’ After an interval of 
three hours, thé vehéarsul Of the secular music was given at the 
Shire-hall. The festival wis held a week éarlier than it had been | 
originally ‘contemplated, in deference to the wishes of certain 
of the clergy, next week bey an Ember week. A larger num- 
bet’ of’ places’ had been secured,” both for the morning perfor- 
maficés of Sacted music anid.the concerts, than were remembered 
for'véety many years past, and the city. was already fast filling 
with visitors. On Tuesday, the special trains commenced 
running, when 4 Vast accessiof.was made fo,the population. 
Special trains ran from: @heltenham, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Bath, Oxford, and‘even Jsondon, the Great’ Western Company 
having given notice of their.inténtion to run a ‘cheap special 
train from London, onthe mornings'of Tuesday and Friday (the 
Messiahiday)..' A fear was expressed that on these two days 
there would be a cram at tle cathedral, and “hence persdns 
living::in.. the, neighbourhodd * secured | their ‘tickets at’ once: 
The stewards, ‘however, ‘only ‘issued ‘tickets according to the 

accommodation provided...) )o (> » » é 
» Dhe festivals of: the threechoirs: have. now ‘been established 
126' years... They are held» alternately at Gloucester,’ Here- 
ford, and) Woreester, and were! originally set’ on foot in’1723, 
in aid:of:a valuable charity then jointly formed by the dioceses 
of Worcester; Hereford, and Gloucester, for the relief of thé 
widows,and:orphans.of: such poor clergymen of these didceses 
as) might Have been’ left uiprovided for by: their’ natural 
guardians. The institution, as originally founded, was what 
it) Now professes: to. be--a gathering of the: three ‘cathédral 
choirsiof Worcester;:Hereford, and Gloucester.’ It has, how- 
ever, gradually assumed a more ‘important: position, until it 
has\réached) its | present:.high. character in’ the charitable’ and 
musical: world, .; It ‘now contributes: mainly to the sustenance 
aod .education of a large number of widows» and orphans: of 
re ores ocak ¥ oe otherwise be thrown destituté 
am world. - It be: explained that: the: charity 
derives its income, not from cherpuitcedites the sale of tickets 
of admission, to these festivals—for they‘have never yet:been 
known to pay theit own expenses—but from the eleemosynary. 
contributions ‘of the -several « congregations’ at the morning 
-ofrsabted «music, At the close: of each’ méra- | 


{ sufficient for all the purposes of a ak aa 





| ing’s performance, some of the leading noblemen and ladies 


of the county collect the alms of the charitable at the doors 
of the cathedral, and, by this means from 650%. to 1000/, 
per annum, is raised on behalf of the widows and orphans. 
The. amount. collected on their behalf at Gloucester at the - 
last. festival held here, in 1847, was 686/.; next year, at 
Worcester, the amount collected was 969/.; and at Hereford, 
last, year,,. 8337, was received., The largest amount ever 
collected was at Hereford, in 1840, when extraordinary 
exertions. were used. .1061/, 2s. 1d. was then raised; and at 
Worcester, in.1842, the amonnt received for the charity, was. 
1061/, 1s... These contributions are handed over intact, to . 
the charity, and equally divided between the three diogeses, . 
They are not liable to any part of the expenses of the festival. , 
These expenses are paid out of the proceeds of the, sale of , 
tickets; but there is always a balance against the stewards, . 
which they have to make good out of their own private purses, , 
It generally, runs from 20. to 60/. each steward. _ Henge: 
there was some years ago some difficulty in getting the.re- , 
quired number of gentlemen (twelve) willing to undertake the, . 
responsibility, of the stewardship; but no such difficulty has» 


been encountered. this. year. Qn the contrary, fourteen gen-.. 


tlemen. promptly,-undertook the duties and SrapepeDiNetr 
The following. is-the list of stewards: Mr, T. G. Parry, . 
high sheriff. of the, county, Right Hon, and Rev. Lord au 
and. Sele, Rev. T. Selwyn, Canon ,of Gloucester, Rey. G, 
Evans, D.D., Rev. W. L. Darrell, Rev. H. B. Evans, Rev. ; 
T. Peters, Sir M. C. Bowey, Bart., Mr. W. Dent, Mr. W. 

H.H, Hartley, Mi. E. Sampson, Mr. T. Turner, Mr. J. W.., 
Walters, and Mr. J. Yorke. _ li yoke 

The festival was under the especial patronage of the Queen. 

The, Duke of Beaufort was the president, and the yice-presi- 
dents were Earl Fitzhardinge, Earl Somers, Lord Lyttelton, 


and. the Bishops of Gloucester and Bristol, Worcester, and — 


Hereford. The Bishop of Gloucester entertained a large party 
of visitors during the week. The principal vocalists were 
Madame _ Sontag, , Madame Castellan, ‘Miss Dolby, Miss 
Williams, and Miss Lucombe ;. Herr, Formes, Mr. Sims 
Reeyes, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Lockey, and, Mr. Lawler, The 
band.was from the Philharmonic Concerts and the Royal Italian 
Opera; Mr. Blagrove the leader, and Mr. Arnott the con- 
ductor, The choral body was selected with care from the 
choral societies and choirs of Exeter Hall, Bristol, Norwich, 
Windsor, Worcestet, Hereford, and Gloucester. Altogether, 
the orchestra numbered in force about 300, which was quite 
The oratorigs or agg Fike the Messiah Elijah, and, 
part, of the Creatidn. ' Mendelssohn's sacred eantata, ‘¢ Lauda... 


Zion,” was, given; and a new sacted song by Dr. Wesley, ~ 


rie was. sepnoupped by critics as one bone ost beal 
f modern productions. This was one of the few movelti 
the eave” MAmoug the sacred airs allotted to Mad 


ustcal Corl. | 
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Sontag was the “ Rejoice greatly” and «With verdut ZF 
from the Creatidn, “ Hear “ye, Israel,” from Elfah,” 
Handel’s “ Holy, holy,” and ‘“ Let the bright Seraphim,” 
The prima donna sang no less than four timés at each of the 
evening concerts.) | ; 


The nave of the cathedral was appropriately’ fitted up for 


the. sacred. performances,-and looked exceedingly well, There. 
was nothing glaring about,the additions. and decorations, but 
all harmonized as nearly as it may with the building itself. 
The concerts were given in the County-hall, an elegant room, 
It has just. been. 


capable of, holding, 2,000 to 3,000 persons. 
beautifilly peated ‘and decorated. 

At the -beginning of the last century the members of the 
choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, were accustomed 
to hold anual meetings in each of the thrée cities in rotation, 
for the ‘purpose of executing the choral music of the church, 
In’ 1724, Dr. Thomas Bisse, Chancellor of Hereford, ‘and 
brother of the Bishop, proposed that at these meetings a col- 
lection’ should be ‘made at the church doors, to be devoted to 
charitable objects. The proposition was unanimously adopted ; 
317. 10s. was obtained, and disposed of in favour of the 
orphans of the poor clergy of thé dioceses of Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, and Hereford, under ‘the direction of six stewards, a 
clergytnan and a gentleman respectively belonging to each, 
The following year Dr. Bisse succeeded in promoting the 
saine Object at Worcester, when 48/. 18s. was collected and 
devoted m a similar manner; and in 1726 he was equally for- 
tunate at Hereford, where he preached a sermon in aid of the 
charity, thtough means of which 497. were secured. The text 
of this sermon, from Ecclesiastes, chap xi., verse 8, is charac- 
teristic— I gat me men-singers and women-singers, and the 
delights of the sons of men, as musical instraments, and that 
of all sorts.” In 1729, Dr. Bisse preached another sermon, 
at Hefeford, contending that music was never so well em- 
floyed as in the exaltation of ‘religious worship, and rejoicing 
that, from so small a beginning, the gathering of ‘the three 
choits had risen ‘to the highest importance. The contribution 
to the charity on this ‘occasion, however—only 38/,—scarcely 
justified a tone of gratulation; while, in the year following, 
at Gloucester, it descended toa’ still lower figure,'28/. 3s. 
Wheti the meeting was first ‘established’ the’ members used to 
assemble oh the first Tuesday in September, atid on the two 
following days choral ‘services were pérformed in the cathe- 
drals; on the last day there was always a‘service and 4 
collection. For many years past, however, the sermon has 
been preached on the first day, and money collected at the 
doors on every day of the festival. In 1758 the morning 
performances were increased from two to three. The original 
object of Dr. Bisse—that of. confining the application of 
the charity to the apprenticing, education, or support of the 
orphans of clergymen—was soon extended to the’ relief of 
widows, Gloucester setting the example, and jn this‘manner 
the money collected at the doors has ever since been dis- 
tributed.. In 1754 the number of stewards was reduced from 
six to two, at which number it was continued till 1798, ‘when 
it was again augmented to four, and afterwards to the original 
number. During this period of 44 yeats, the prosperity of 
the festival was continually fluctuating, as may be gathered 
from the tliat in 1774 the collection at Hereford amounted 

bt? *5 oe hile in 1783, nine years onward, it had 

Oh, At Worcester, in 1794, it was 4s low as 

wip.1809, at the same city, it rose to 810/., 

psent time, would be regarded ‘as a very 
ereford, previous to the combination of 
music meetings were held in the hall 





ge," performamtees were all gratis, except in 
favour of Mr, Woodcock, the leader, whose nightly pay was 


“5s. The members were refreshed with ale, cider, and tobacco. 


\'Fhe namey_of these sho :nt 2 divided cint spertonrspre, 
and Sacer, bees oe “jp a book og ft g 


visiting ‘strangers: TPheabsentees were, fined: 6do 2 Atsthis 
period the , Hereford. meetings, ,took,.place, weekly. The 
Gloucester meetings were originally held in the Boot-hall. 
As the cultivation of sacred mtisic was always the principal 
object of. the ;association, there were from the first e epliaby 
ment of the trfennial festival two mortling pérformances at the 
collegiate churches of the respective cities, The “Te Deum” 
of Purcell, and that of Handel, composed for the peace of 
Utrecht, weré#iven’ alternately “for tdany~yédrs, until the 
latter was superseded by the well-known “ Dettingen Te 
Deum.” The tickets for the concert, weve originally 2s, 6¢., 
and the pay of the leader (Mr. Woodcock, of Hereford) one; 
guinea for the whole meeting. This gentleman was particue, 
larly famous for playing. the 5th concerto of .Vivaldi, a 
composer now well-nigh forgotten, although celebrated in his. 
time, the only work of his at all familiar. to, the, present 
generation being a piece called the ‘‘ Cuekoo Concerto.” A 
Gloucester paper (the Gloucester Journal), speaking , of the 
festival of 1733, says, that it was the best ever knowm, that ; 
the stewards had collected out of London the first, performers, , 
vocal. and. instrumental ; that. the (ith pen of French 
horns, trumpets, hautboys, German flutes, and. ‘a fine treble. 
harp;” and that, “the famous Mr. Powell,” of Oxford, did, 
the meeting the honour of singing in the cathedral.on both,, 
days. Who Mr. Powell was it. is difficult now to say, but, 
what he was may be guessed from, the following extravagant, 
apostrophe to his memory, from the obituary of the Gentleman's, 
Magazine for 1744.:—~ ee oat 
“ Is Powell dead? Thén all the earth 
Prepare to meet its fate f° 
To sing the everlasting Birth: 
The choir of Heay’n'scomplete |” 1 
In 1737 Dr. Boyce, an English composer: of celebrity, 
whose works 'are still heard, if not; greatly admired by the: 
judicious, was engaged: to conduet the festival, so thatthe 
custom of placing the direction of the musical proceedings in’ 
eminent hands, which: has: since been::abandoned, ' seems ‘to 
have been of very early date... Dr... Boyce. wrote an anthem! 
for the occasion. The steward of the. music meeting (a per- 
sonage distinct from the six: stewards ofthe charity) was 
always a musical man, or rather a: clergyman or lay-clerk: be- 
longing to one of the choirs. He engaged the band, defrayed 
the expenses, and, was responsible. for losses... _How’the profits: 
of the concerts were then applied, if, indeed, there were dny ’ 
to apply, does not stand recorded, . In 1752, when Handel's” 
oratorio Samson was performed, :the admission to the concerts 
was raised to 30s, on the plea of_ extra expense, larising from : 
the ‘‘ larger demands of the London performers." Could: the 
worthy stewards, have taken a peep into futurity, aid known» 
the salaries now paid to eminent vocalists,: they would» have» 
abandoned the festival as.a bad speculation. Handel's Judas 
Maccabeeus was first given at Gloucesterin 1754. For several 
rsa Mr. Isaac conducted the meetings! at Worcester, and’ 
r. Waring succeeded Mr. Woodcock as:leader: of >the band, 
among the principals of which were Caporale and Pasqialing ' 
(violoncellos), Valentine Snow and Abingdon .(trampets).” 
Signora Galli.and..Gaetano Guadagni, both popular opera: 
singers of the time, were among the chief vocalists) ‘The 
former was a:pupil of Handel, and: took a benefit at Covent ’ 
Garden Theatre in 1797, at the age of 74,;:when she sang | 
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two of her master’s most celebrated airs. Signor Guadagni 
had a voice of peculiar sweetness, and Handel engaged. him to 
sing some of the airs'in Samson and the Messiah, originally 
intended for a contralto; which he did so well that they have 
seldom since 'been allotted’ to female voices: 


great festivals. The balls, which form an attractive and pro- 
fitable’ point of the meetings, were instituted from the 
commencement, at first gratis, but subsequently (in 1752) at 


the’ chargeof 2s..6d. for admission. ‘The balls at Worcester: 


first: took: place in: the Town-hall, but ‘afterwards, in conse- 
quence ‘of a dispute with the mayor; the College-hall was 
applied’ for,’-and | granted, by the’ Dean ‘and Chapter 
of the Cathedral. For some years it was the custom to have 
the Gloucester races in the same week as the musical festival, 
in Order'to attract a larger number of visitors to the town, and 
thereby improve the prospects of the charity. The stewards 
also 'gave‘a ball, which was attended by all the nobility and 
gentry ofthe county; but this and the races have been dis- 
continued since 1793.. In 1755, at the Worcester meeting, 
the singers were Miss Turner, “ a favourite singer at the castle 
and’ Swan ‘concerts in the city,” danghter of Dr. Turner, or- 
gatiise of Westininster Abbey; Mr. Beard, Mr. Wass, of the 
Chapel Royal ; Mr; Baildon, and Mr. Denham. Little is now 
rémermbered of any of these, except Beard, who was celebrated 
in Handel's music.’ The-band was led by Abraham Brown, 
who succeeded 'Festing as leader of the King’s band, and was 
the “immediate predecessor of the famous Giardini. The 
ordtorios’ were’ Handel’s Samson and Boyee’s Solomon. The 
celebrated Italian’ singer, Giulia Frasi, and’ Signor Arrigoni, a 
performer dn the Inte, who afterwards'‘set up an opposition to 
Handel}, in Lincoln’s-inn Fields, were among the performers 
at’ Hereford in 1756." Frasi, who earned nearly 18001, an- 
ntally itt England, was veryextravagant, and ultimately died, 
at Calais, almost in want of bread. ' ‘Her pronunciation of the 
English language was’ greatly: admired. In 1757, the per- 
forman¢es at Gloticester' were extended to a third evening, 
whet Haridel’s Messiah was given for the first time, and re- 
ceived ‘with enthusiasm: The ‘conduetot was Dr. Hayes, and 
the band showed a material difference from that of 1733, 
“three ‘trumpets, a pair of kettledrunis; four hautboys, four 
bassodns, two’ dotble basses; with ‘violins, violoncellos; and 
choruses in propoftion,” being on the list. It is curious that 
no mention'sh0uld ‘be made’ of altos -or violas, since Handel 
always wrote for them. In’ 1758 the band was led by Pinto, 
an Englishman by birth, although his parents wete Italian. 
Pinto’ was the father of one of the most precocious and extia- 
ordinaty’ geniuses in the annals of the musical att; who died at 
the early age of 21, after having composed several works’ for 
the vidlin, ‘pianoforte, and voice, of singular beauty and origi- 
natity, one “of which, a° sonata; wag lately introduced by Mr. 
Alexander Billet, the pianist; at ‘ohe of his concerts in St 
Mixtiti's Hall!’ Young‘ Pinto’ was’ equally a°ptoficient on‘ the 
violin and'the-piano. His untithely death was attributed to a 
life of profligacy ‘and ‘dissipation. © Vineent, who, for 30 years, 
was first oboe! at Covent Garden, appeared at this meeting, and 
the ‘prices were raised to 5s. In 1759; ‘at Hetefotd, we find 
the name of Stotace, father of ‘the well-known ¢oniposer, and 
of the still more eniitient singer, among the list of those who’ 
performed on the double’ bass. The meeting’ of 1760, at 
Gloucester, was devoted to the peers of Hatidel, who had 


From this we: 
may infer that the engagement of Italian singers and other: 
foreign performers is by no means a recent innovation at-out 


‘rnusical festivals in 


leader and violin solist, at the meetings; but in 1765 Frasi 
was replaced by. Miss Brent, the original Mandane in Arne’s 
Artaxerxes, who afterwards married Pinto. This lady died of 
want at Vauxhall in 1802. In 1769, at Gloucester, Fischer, 
the famous oboist, appeared, and continued for twenty years 
one of the principal attractions at the various meetings. In 
1770, at Worcester, Miss Linley, considered the best of 
English singers until Mrs. Billington put all rivalry out of the 
question, and Tenducci, the Italian operatic singer, were the 
chief vocalists, and the band was led by Giardini. Miss 
Linley was. afterwards married to Sheridan. She.continued 
the star at the meetings: until 1774, when she was succeeded’ 
by Miss Cecilia Davies, an Englishwoman, who had obtained 
great'reputation in Italy; where she went by. the’ name. of 
‘« L' Inglesina!” She was the first native musician of’ this 
country who ever had success among the Italians. At 
Gloucester, in 1775, Israel in Egypt was given for the first 
time, with Ruth, an oratorio composed by Giardini, now 
totally forgotten. Raazzini, a famous Italian singer, ‘the 
master of Braham, was one of the principal artists engaged. 
In 1777, at Hereford, the whole of an Italian opera, composed 
by Rauzzini, was given, the only time such @ performance was 
ever introduced at the: meetings, and the celebrated comic 
singer, Mademoiselle ‘Storace (sister of the composer), alsoa 
pupil of Rauzzini, made her first appearances ‘In 1780) at 
Hereford, Mr: Cramer, father of John Cramer, led the band. 
In 1784 the chureh services and anthems were for the first 
time confined to’ the morning meeting in the cathedral, and 
the musie: which had been performed the same year at Handel's 
Commemoration in Westminster Abbey was substituted for 
the ordinary services. . For the usual gratis admission a charge 
‘of 5s. 6d, was imposedi' Madame’ Mara, one of the most 
renowned singers of whom the history of the att makes 
mention, was the principal. on this occasion, and Master 
Bartleman; afterwards so famous as a bass singer, made his 
first appearance in public in some pieces written for a soprano. 

In 1788 the festival at Worcester was honoured by the 
presence of George III. and his Queen. In 1789, at Here- 
ford; Mrs. Billington made her first appeatancée at these 
meetings. She was then inthe vigour of her powers. ‘In 
1798, at Gloucester, Mr. Lindley, the legitimate successor of 
Crosdill and Cervetto, andthe greatest violonceltist of his 
day, officiated as first violoncello. In’ 1796, at Gloucester, 
Mr. Braham was principal tenor for the first time. In 1798 
the meeting was in danger of being abandoned,’ since no 
gentleman could be found to accept the responsibility of 
steward, in consequence of the invariable losses attendant 
upon that office. The difficulty was vanquished, however, 
principally through the exertions of the Duke of Norfolk, and 
the responsibility of the stewardship was divided among several 
persons, each bearing a part of the loss; a custom which 
reinains up to the. present times Incledon first appeared 


‘among ‘the singers at Worcester in 1803; and Madame Catalani 


at Gloucester in 1811, when Mri’ Braham, who had just 
returned from Italy, again assumed the post of first tenor. 
The price of the tickets was again increased to 9s., the excuses 
for which were the large sum ‘paid to Madame Catalani and 
the great amount of the general expenses—upwards of 2,300/. 
It is unnecessary to follow any forther in ‘detail the pro- 
gress of the triennial meeting of the three ‘choits, which, 
through the engagement of celebrated singers,’ the augmenta~ 
tion of the band and chorus, &c., in 1811, nearly forty years 
ago, had already begun to assume much the’ same aspect as 





died siticé the preceding anniversary, whose ‘first oratorio, 
Esther, was given. Dr. Haye conducted. Up to 1764 Signora 
Frasi continued ‘to be the principal motif and Pinto the 


at me day. My object’ hasbeen 


simply to trace the gradual advance of the festival ftom a small 
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gathering of amateurs and choirmen toa vast and difficult 
undertaking. Suffice it that; with many fluctuations, its 
prosperity has steadily increased up to the present moment, 
and that the 127th annivetsary, which began on Tuesday last 
under very auspicious circumstances, is likely to prove the 
most successful, «and the most advantageous to the charity, 
ever given. : On:the present occasion there were no less than 
fourteen stewards, whose names are as follows:—Mr. T,. Gam- 
bier Parry. (high sheriff), the Right Hon, and Rev. Lord Saye 
and Sele; the Rev. Townshend Selwyn (canon of Gloucester 
Cathedral), the Rev. Thomas Evans, D.D., the Rev. W.'L. 
Darel, the Rev. Henry Barrow Evans, the Rev. Thomas 
Peters, Sir Martin H. Crawley Boevey, Bart., Mr. W. Dent, 
Mr.-W. HoH. Hartley, Mr. E. Sampson,, Mr. T. Turner, 
Mr. J: W. Walters, and Mr. J. Yorke, The president was 
the Duke of Beaufort; the vice-presidents, Earl Fitzhardinge 
(lord-lieutenant, of the county of Gloucester), Earl Somers 
(lord-lieutenant of the county of Hereford), Lord Lyttelton 
(lord-lieutenant of the county of Worcester), the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, the Bishop of Worcester, and the 
Bishop of Hereford. The list of the principal vocalists com- 
prised: Madame Sontag, Madame Castellan, Miss Lucombe, 
Miss Dolby, Miss Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, 
Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. Lawler, and Herr Formes. Among the 
chief instrumentalists in the band were—Leader, Mr, H. Bla- 
grove; Messrs. Willy, Hill, Glanville, Lucas, Hatton, Howell, 
Remusat, Card, Nicholson, Williams, Baumann, C. Harper, 
Rae, T. Harper, Smithies, André, Chipp, &c. Organ, Mr. 
T. Smith; pianoforte, Mr..Done; conductor, Mr. Amott. 
There were three morning and three eveniag performances. 
After the concert on Tuesday night, a ball.was given at the 
Shire Hall; and the usual grand dress ball on Friday (this 
evening) will terminate the festival. 

The usual selection of sacred music was given on Tuesday 
morning during service at the cathedral—one of the finest in 
England, so rich in ecclesiastical, monuments. There was 
nothing new, except the “ Jubilate,” composed by Handel for 
the peace of Utrecht, which, I understand, was never before 
produced at Hereford. The other pieces were the overture to 
Esther, the “ Dettingen Te Deum,”) and. the coronation 
anthem, ‘‘ The King shall rejoice,” of) the same composer ; 
the anthem, “ Blessed is he,” -and duet, ‘‘ Here shall soft 
charity repair,” of Dr. Boyce, .The preces and responses 
were Tallis’s. The principal singers were Miss Williams, 
Messrs. Lockey, Lawler, and Phillips. Miss Dolby, who was 
to have sung, was prevented from attending the cathedral by 
indisposition. The performance, on the whole, was very good. 
The band and chorus, about 300 in all, were very efficient, 
and: some recent alterations in the organ are manifest im- 
provements. No objection can possibly be made to the pro- 
gramme, except that the continual adherence to Dr. Boyce 
renders the services at these meetings somewhat tiresome and 
flat. Dr, Boyce was a slavish imitator of Handel, without a 
spark of his genius, and with infinitely less learning than. he 
has obtained credit for, His style is very insipid. The sub- 
limest text never inspires him with a grand thought or a 
masterly combination: The Triennial. Festivals might serve 
the cause of art, as well as that of charity, were the character 
of our anthem music more elevated and more in the. spirit, of 
the present day, which, while reverencing the masterpieces of 
such @ great man as Handel, can no longer tolerate the 
commonplaces of Dr. Boyce and others, which have no other 
recommendation than that of antiquity, If better music does 
not exist, which I should be sorry to believe, it. might easily 

be had by paying for.it, At the rehearsal on Monday night, 








Dr. Wesley was present, and conducted a new composition of: 
his own,’ Dr.Wesley has, I believe, composed many anthems: 
which musical judges praise highly. Surely, ‘it wonld - be 
worth while ‘to try one of these from time to time instead of. 
the etérnal ‘ Blessed is he” of) Dr. Boyce. If: it. failed,: 
Dr.’ Boyce might be reinstated in his place with due: hdnours, 
although I much doubt whether, once: laid aside; he would 
ever be taken up again willingly.» . 2 Lit hong 

After Dr. Boyce’s anthem, a sermon was preached by the 


‘Rev._Townshend Selwyn;.canon of Gloucester Cathedral, and, 


one of the stewards, who took for text the 2nd Corinthians; : 
chap, ix. verse 12—* For the administration: jof this ‘service 

not only supplieth the wants of the’ saints, but is abundant,, 
also, by many thanksgivings unto God.” The,rev, gentleman, 
spoke in so low a tone that I. could not easily follow the pro+., 
gress of his discourse ; ] was, nevertheless, conscious, of some 
very impressive and eloquent passages. | To, judge from the 
collection at the doors, 223/. 1s. 6d.—the largest that has been; 
known for many years—+the sermon did not fail to produce 

the effect intend¢d—that of aidihg the charity in a substantial 

manner. The cathedral was quite full.. The number present 

was estimated at between 1700 and 1800. | I never. recollect 

seeing the aisles and gallery so well attended on the first day, 
of a festival, In the latter, however, the boys from. three 

schools were admitted ‘gratis, which’ of :course. added to the) 
general effect, All the reserved tickets were} sold, for the, 
performances of Elijah and Messiah. It was feared that ‘the 

nave would scarcely suffice to contain the nambers who had, 
already secured admissions. Meanwhile the city: was,in a, 
state of unusual ferment. The streets were crowded, the inns 

all occupied, and the trains’ continually, bringing \im,,fresh 

comers. Every one is tikely fo profit by this festival, and) it, 
is to be hoped that the tradesmen, innkeepers, &c., have no) 
as sometimes happens, by exorbitant charges made. strangers, 
repent their visit to this ancient and beautiful town, . “A 

bird in the hand .is worth two in the bush,” is an adage. 
respectable from age; but the inhabitants of Gloucester must; 
not despise the story of the goose that laid the golden eggs. 

There are, we hope, for the sake of charity, yet many festivals. 
to come, and. three years will not’ suffice to make a, traveller 

forget ill-treatment. 

Among the company on Tuesday morning were. the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, the dean of the Cathedral, Mr... T, 
Gambier Parry, high. sheriff, Mr. Edward Sampson, Mr, 
W. H. H. Hartley, Rev. T. Evans, D.D., Mr. W, Dent, Rev., 
W. L. Darell, the stewards of the. festival, the mayor. and 
corporation, &c, fort in 

The first concert took place on Tuesday night in the Shire; 
Hall, which was more fully attended than has been the case, 
for many years. at the commencement. of the festival... The, 
Shire Hall is a handsome stone building, the design of which, 
was furnished by Mr. Smirke.  .The, front, extending, the, 
whole breadth of the structure, is said to. be a fac-simile, from, 
an ancient temple on. the Illyssus. The,columms, supporting: 
the principal entrance are of the Ionic order, four in:number.. 
The Jarge hall, devoted to,music and balls, is nearly 90 feet; 
long and ‘between 50 and 60 feet. wide., , When full; it might. 
accommodate; about 1000 persons, without including , the, 
orchestra, which is sufficiently spacious, and has been recently, 
enriched . by a large organ. , This organ was built for the use 
of the Gloucester Choral Society... Over the door of the great 
halk is'a bas-relief, about 40.feet in length, which represents, 
-King John. signing Magna Charta. The;great fault in this 
hall, considering it as applied to musical purposes, is an excess, 
of vibration, which, however, is less noticeable at public pery 
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formanees, when there is a great number of persons present, 
-than ati rehearsals, when the place is. almost empty. I am 
-inclined to think that the hall is neither long nor lofty enough 
-for its width, 

-ooThe programme of the fitst concert. presented nothing in 
‘the form of novelty, but the anxiety to hear Madame Sontag 
“Was.so great that all. other considerations were overlooked. 
The popular vocalist) was received with general acclamations. 
iHer first song, Donizetti's cavatina, ‘‘Se crudele: il cor,” is 
.by no,means-a rematkable composition, but'the original and 
“perfectly, exeeuted cadenza which Madame Sontag introduced 
,atithe end of the dargo, and the exquisite. fancy with which 
she embellished the cabaletia, raised the greatest enthusiasm, 
In Arne’s “Soldier tired,” Madame Sontag obtained a 
unanimous encore: her neat and _ brilliant execution gave 
new life to the quaint divisions of the old English “ doctor in 
musi¢,” who, like Haydn, could never write unless in full 
-toilette,’with bag-wig and ruffles; and from her lips “ The 
Soldier tired” was endowed with the freshness and vigour of 
@ (podern bravura. A. similar compliment was paid to 
Adolphe Adam's variations in “ Ah! vous dirai-je, maman ?” 
one of the most wonderful displays of florid execution, even 
dn, the varied’ and extensive repertoire of Madame Sontag: 
M, Remusat,. by the finished. and elegant. style in which he 
executed the flute. obligato part, materially enhanced the 
effect. ' Madame Sontag has made an indelible impression on 
{the Gloucesterians, who\never gaye a stronger proof of their 
good taste than by the unbounded applause they bestowed 
upon) the efforts of this gifted and accomplished artist. 
Madame Castellan, a great favourite in Gloucester, as she is 
everywhere else, sang the polacea, ‘‘ Son vergin vezzosa,” 
from the Puritani, in a highly animated and dashing manner, 
and iwas warmly encored. | Still better was her “ Prendi. per 
me,” by Benedict-and De Beriot, in which the mellow ripe- 
ness of; her contralto tones came out in effective contrast with 
ithe,.clearness,and power of her higher notes, Few voices 
are more Fiehly endowed than that of Madame Castellan, 
which is at once distinguishtd by beauty of quality and an 
.wauswally extended register. Herr Formes, who was new 
.to,a Gloucester andience, made a sensible impression in his first 
song, “.In.diesen heiligen halen,” from Zauberfldtie, which 
.was Joudly redemanded, and more than confirmed that impres- 
sion bya foreitle and effective style in which he sang the fine 
air of, Caspar, ‘*'Taci, taci,” fromthe Italian version.of Der 
Freischulz,. Mr. Sims’ Reeves gave Beethoven's “ Adelaida”’ 
with a fervour of expression that left nothing to be desired; 


cbutithe effect-of. his.performance was much impaired bythe | 


pianoforte.accompaniment. ‘Mr. Done, the conductor of the 
evening concerts, played his, part unexceptionably, but. the 
instrament, was so palpably ont of tune, that, we are at,e-loss 
,to, imagine ‘how. he could have allowed it to. be brought into 
ithe orchestra, . It, was surely, Mr..Done’s business, as accom- 
.panist,, to, have examined the pianoforte beforehand. ,The 
other solos were-—‘ O, ,’tis a.-glorious sight to :see,”. from 
Oberon, one of the very few commonplace things that came 
drpm Weber's pen, which Mr, Lockey sang with. great spirit, 
Aihough it is not quite.suited. to ,his talent; Gluck’s lovely 
air, ‘Che faro,” extremely well:sung by Miss Williams; aud 
By As L view those, scenes so charming,” by, Mr, Lawler, who 
might have , selected something less hacknied to display his 
pleasing barytone voice and, quiet method of singing. Miss 


Dolby, and, Miss Lucombe were both set down for songs, but | 
an.apology was made for the former by. Mr. Thomas Turner,- 


‘one of the stewards, on the, plea of severe hoarseness, while 


ithe latter failed to appear without an explanation being offered | 





to the audience. It was understood, however, that. Miss 
Lucombe was also suffering from indisposition, having been 
equally absent from her post at the cathedral in, the morning. 
Miss. Williams took Miss Dolby’s place in the duet ‘‘ Serbami 
ognor’” (Semiramide), with Madame Castellan ;. and also in 
several concerted pieces Madame Castellan divided the duties 
of Miss Lucombe with Miss Byers. Among the most effective 
of the .morceaux d’ensemble was the beautiful quartet, ‘‘ Non 
ti sfidar,” from Don Giovanni,. admirably executed by Mes- 
dames Sontag and Castellan, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr 
Formes. Madame Castellan rendered the music of Donna 
Elvira so efficiently that it led me to regret not having heard 
her in that great and difficult part during the opera season. 
Mr. H, Phillips, always a great favourite in our cathedral 
towns, sang Handel’s “ Haste ye nymph” with the utmost 
point, and humour, and was encored. We must. confess, how- 
ever, that, for once in a way, we could cheerfully renounce 
the ‘laughing obligato”. with which certain zealous amateurs 
are invariably disposed to strengthen the choral ensemble of this 
glorious air. These enthusiasts add to the noise, it is true, 
but Handel's rhythm and Handel’s harmony are completely 
eclipsed by their performance. The only instrumental solo 
was Mayseder’s ‘‘ Sixth Polonaise,” for the violin, which Mr. 
Blagrove played with his accustomed purity of tone, neatness 
of execution, and equanimity of style. This was received 
with uproarious plaudits, and Mr. Blagrove was compelled to 
reappear upon the platform. He had the forbearance not to 
repeat the Polonaise, which, nevertheless, he might have done 
with perfect propriety. : 

The band—a vast improvement on that of last festival— 
played the overtures to Jessonda and Guillaume Tell in first 
rate style, and were rewarded with hearty applause. It was 
frequently remarked in the room that this was the first time 
for 57 years that Mr. Lindley, first violoncelle at the meetings 
of the three choirs since 1793, had not occupied his post in 
the orchestra... The only choral piece in the programme was 
Wilbye’s madrigal in six parts, “Stay, Corydon, stay,” in 
which boys and altos assisted. A worse specimen of part- 
singing I never.listened to; pointed expression, steady accent, 
and truthful intonation, were all wanting, and the effect upon 
the ear was nothing less than painful. To conclude, this 
concert had at least the merit of not being too.long, the con- 
sequence of which was that nobody left the hall before the 
last note had been played, There were between 500 and 
600 persons present, a large number, of whom remained for 
the ball, and kept up the dancing until an unreasonable hour. 

The fine weather on Wednesday brought fresh crowds to 
the city, . The special trains from Cheltenham and other 
towns on the Great Western.and Midland lines having made 
arrangements for*eyerybody’s convenience, the new arrivals 
were constant. Perhaps, old Gloucester neyer, presented a 
gayer aspect.. The bells of the cathedral were incessantly 
fringing the merriest of imaginable peals: one or two of the 
old churches, from time to time, gave us examples of their 
liveliest tunes. ; The four large streets— Westgate, Northgate, 
Eastgate, and Southgate—were so thronged with people that 
it was not easy to make one’s way, and the whole wore an 
air of animation and contentment which did the heart good. 
Meanwhile the sun continued to, shine, and caused everything 
in the city to sparkle with unwonted brightness. To arrive 
in the morning .at the cathedral—which the oftener it 1s seen 
the finer it looks—it was necessary to walk through a double 
defile of densely packed spectators, who, while indulging 
their curiosity, preserved the most exemplary order. The 
aniber of equipages at the door of the church at once told 
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that there would be a brilliant attendance—and such was the 
case; Elijah now divides the favour of the lovers of sacred 
music with The Messiah itself. Whether it will contribute 
for upwards of a century, as its immortal predecessor has 
done, to clothe the poor and feed the hungry, while elevating 
the soul of the hearer by its beauty and sublimity to the 
loftiest and purest aspirations, is hardly now a matter of con- 
jecture. At all events, no oratorio but Evijah has ever, even 
for a short time, stood the test of rivalry with the masterpiece 
of Handel. The performance of the great work of Mendels- 
sahn was highly creditable to the festival, and on the whole 
afforded the utmost satisfaction. Nor is this astonishing, 
since it is as much a favourite with the executants as with the 
audience. The chorus like it, the band like it, and the prin- 
cipal singers like it, because it is quite as new as it is grand, 
and because it gives them all the best opportunities for effect. 
The two sopranos, the two contraltos, the tenor, and the bass, 
have all effective airs to sing; the choruses exhibit the un- 
changing presence of a lofty inspiration, while their great 
variety, the judicious way in which they are contrasted, the 
manner in which they lead into or grow out of the various 
airs, duets, and morceaux d’ensemble, and lastly, the amazing 
truth with which they colour the boldest incidents of the 
sacred poem, are subjects for continual admiration. If the 
band had nothing to do but to play the overture—one of the 
finest pieces of orchestral writing extant—there would be quite 
enough for the most exacting; but Mendelssohn’s instru- 
mentation is 80 masterly, so varied, and so rich, that the mere 
distribution of the accompaniments among the several in- 
struments is a matter of singular and absorbing interest 
through the oratoriomat least to all who regard music as 
something higher than a mere amusement or than a frivolous 
relaxation, with no deeper aim than to gratify the ear by a 
pleasant arrangement of sounds in harmony or melody, in 
combination or succession. 

The chief vocal parts in the Elijah were allotted to Madame 
Sontag, Madame Castellan, Miss Dolby, Miss Lucombe, Miss 
Williams, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Lawler, and Mr. H. Phillips ; 
but Miss Lucombe continuing indisposed, her principal music 
was given to Madame Castellan, while Miss Byers sang some 
of the recitatives. Miss Dolby had quite recovered, and never 
sang the air, “ O rest in the Lord,” more beautifully, or de- 
claimed the startling recitatives of Jezebel with more emphasis 
and point. Miss Williams gave the first contralto air, “‘ Woe 
unto them,” with a truth of expression that rarely fails her in 
Mendelssohn’s music. It may be remembered that, at Nor- 
wich and Worcester, Madame Castellan obtained unanimous 
praise for the manner in which she executed the first soprano 
part in this oratorio; this time, though she had less to sing, 
she did not exhibit any less excellence. Her delivery of the 
widow's petition to Elijah was exquisitely touching, and ex- 
pressed the whole intention of the composer. Almost equally 
effective was her singing of the magnificent quartet and chorus, 
‘Holy, holy,” during the performance of which the entire 
audience tose. The unaccompanied trio, “ Lift thine eyes,” 
was given to perfection by the three ladies (Madame Castellan, 
Misses Dolby and Williams), and, at the desire of the stewards, 
was repeated. Madame Sontag sang the great soprano air, 
“Hear ye, Israel,” with a depth of feeling that showed how 
fully she entered into-its meaning, and exhibited more than 
ordinary power and expression in the allegro, ‘Be not afraid,” 
which, nevertheless, the conductor took slower than Men- 
delssohn has indicated. But so deliciously did Madame Son- 
tag in the andante that everybody regretted it was the only 

Pisce allotted to her in the oratorio. Mr, Lockey gave both 





the tenors in that admirable style which; four years ago, when 
Elijah was first executed, at the Birmingham Festival, ob- 
tained for him the special’ approval of Mendelssohn himself— 
honoured with which, he can well afford to dispense with com- 
pliments from other quarters, Mr. Phillips displayed: his’ ac- 
customed intelligence ' and pointed articulation “in ‘the 
difficult music of the prophet; excelling more especially 
in the delivery of the recitatives. ‘The worst point’ in 
the execution was the double «quartet, “For he shall 
give his angels,” which was rendered in a very’slovenly style, 
In according general approval to the manner in which the 
choruses were sustained, I must make the proviso that ina 
great many instances they were taken so slowly as almost to 
destroy their character. In other places, when the band had 
to begin before the voices, the time was better; the gentlemen 
from the London orchestras are so thoroughly acquainted with 
the manner in which Mendelssohn ‘used to conduct his. musie, 
that, if left: to themselves, they would rarely err.’ Asan ex- 
ample of the bad effect of mistaken time, I may cite the'quartéet 
in B-flat, “*O, come every oné that thirsteth,” which’ was 
dragged in such a way as to be ‘scarcely recognisable, On 
the other hand, as @ point of execution well worthy notice, 
the oboe playing of Mr, Nicholson in the bass air, * For the 
mountains shall depart,” should:not pass unrecorded. : ‘I have 
seldom heard better tone, better style, or a more ‘satisfactory 
illustration of what an obligato accompaniment ought to be. » 

Among the audience I noticed—~Lord W. Somerset, Lord 
Ellenborough, Lord Saye and Sele, the Hon. and Rev. the 
Dean, the Very Rev. the Dean of Durham, Rev. Canon 
Selwyn, the Hon, Mrs. Sayers, ‘Hon «Mrs. Howard,’ Lady 
Owen, Sir Edward Tierney, Sir Martin H. Crawley Boevey, 
Rev. W. L. Darell, Mr. T.:G,~Parry, high sheriff; Arch» 
deacon Wetherell, Mr. Robert B: Hale, MiP., Mr. Wi H. H, 
Hartley, Rev. H. B. Evans, Rev. T, Evans, D.D., Mr. T. B. 
L. Baker, Captain Daubeny, Captain Lloyd, Captain James 
Evans, R.A., Mr: T. Turner, Mr. Wi: Dent; Lieutenant 
Bloxsome, Mr. E. Sampson, and the majority of the leading 
gentry in the neighbourhood. 

The plates were held by Mrs. Monk and the Misses Monk, 
Mrs. Wetherell, Mrs. T. Evans, Miss Georgiana Cunningham, 
Mrs. Darell, Mrs. Barwick Baker, Archdeacon Wetherell, the 
Rev. Dr. Evans, Sir M.'C. H. Boevey, Mr. T. Turner, Mr, 
T. G. Parry, high sheriff, and Mr. W. H. H. Hartley. 

The collection at the doors amounted to 1521. 83. 6d., which, 
added to 223/. 1s. 6d. obtained on Monday, makes a consi- 
derable amount for the first two days of the festival: 

The second miscellaneous concert, at the Shire Hall, 'on 
Wednesday night, was attended by nearly twice as many 
persons as the first. The distinction was merited, since the 
programme was a manifest improvement on its: predecessor, 
The concert began with Mozart's symphony in E flat, given 
without curtailment. The performance was excellent and 
tested the strength of the band in a very satisfactory manner. 
The attention of the audience was unremitting, and the applause 
at the conclusion unanimous and warm. It has been frequently 
urged that, at these festivals, one of the symphonies’ of. the 
great masters should form a prominent feature in each of the 
evening concerts. Every time a grand symphony for the 
orchestra has been efficiently performed before an audience, 
crowded, intelligent, and anxious to appreciate, the art may be 
considered to have made a step onward, It is singular’ that, 
while on no recorded occasion has the experiment of giving an 
entire symphony been tried without success, conductors of 
festivals, influenced by the specidus plausibilities of “too long,” 
* too dry,” “‘ too heavy,” * too learned,” and what not, should 
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be so often frighted frem obeying, the impulses..of their own 
feeling and cultivated taste. Strange as, it. may, sound :to 


uninitiated ears, the objection. that such music,is ‘ too good.” is 
frequently insisted upon as. an argument against producing: 
Hotkey ohn a before large and mixed audiences, .The.absurdity 
is, nevertheless, self-evident. . A piece of music that..is too: 
long,.or too ;heavy surely: eannot be.‘‘ too good,” if, indeed, | 
any other than an ironical meaning. can .be attached to that’ 


expression, . ” ' eet sibe 
he object. of music is not: to fatigue and bore, but to 

please the hearer, and unless that be effected, by no matter 

what,.style of composition, instead of being too good it is 


decidedly too bad, and betokens incompetence, or want. of 
fancy and invention; in the author. .A work of magnitude, 


and Jength of course demands stricter and more earnest atten- 
tion than a waltz or.a ballad;, but, on the other hand, the 


pleasure derived from its performance is of a higher and more. 


intellectual order. It is certain that; no amateur, anxious to 
understand and to be delighted, ever listens to a symphony 
of Beethoven, Mozart, or Mendelssohn, without finding ample 


reward for his pains, and without deriving an earnest; wish to: 


renew the satisfaction he has experienced as,often as possible. 
The reception accorded to Mozart’s symphony in E flat. must 
have convinced Mr. Amott, the conductor, that, while insert- 
ing it.in, the programme, he had not overrated the taste and 
good feeling of his audience, He might, however, have 
served the: cause still, more effectively by appointing Mozart 
to the:post of honour—the commencement of the second part 
_wmwhere the ptece, de resistance should invariably. be placed. 
There would then haye been no disturbance from persons 
entering the room, and the music, of the most gifted and uni- 


versal: of composers would have been still more keenly:relished. | 


The brilliant: overture to: Oberon—a, good ; contrast ;to.. the 
quiet. beauty of Mozart's most graceful work— would have 
served.yery well to command attention at the opening of the 
concert, especially if. played with such, fire;and precision,as 
distinguished its execution last night, previous, to the, second 
part of the entertainment, Ro np il ltrs 
Madame Sontag was again the vocal “star” of the.evening, 
and, again; enchanted the ;audience. with some of. her, most 
finished.and attractive pieces,. The Swiss air, with:chorus,.so 
cleverly arranged. and varied. by the German composer,, Herr 
Eckert, was her first performance, Nothing: could be, more 
exquisitely delicate, . Some ,of. the passages. were rather 
breathed ,than, sung, so perfeet a command does, Madame 
Sontag possess over the satte voce, The chorus was unsteady, 
and too loud throughout; but to weaken the effect of Madame 
Sontag’s, singing, was. impossible, and the variations were 
encored with rapturous applause... The same compliment was 
bestowed,, with equal. energy,. upon. Bishop's ,“‘ Bid..me dis- 
course” and ‘! Home, sweet home," Madame Sontag respond- 
ing to the unanimous. desire, in both, instances. with unabated 
good will, . Madame Castellan, the other “star,” came forward 
modestly, with one of Mozart's. most melodious airs, ‘Dove 
sono,” from Figaro, .The , taste. which. incited the choice of 
-&0 purely legitimate .a composition: was further demonstrated 
wy the chaste manner in which it was executed, and never did 
adame.Castellan more entirely, deserve, the ..approval of 
her audience, which, in. its, turn, ,was never, bestowed with 
heartier uvanimity, Jn her second air, ‘Quand je quittai 
la, Normandie,” »from Robert. Je, Diable_(a. very. good. thing 
in its, way,.if not quite, so, good. as the, other), Madame 
Cagtellan was loudly encored, She sang with. remarkable 
ease, and a freshpess of voice that was quite delightful, intra- 


discretion that, the most furious of Meyerbeer’s. partisans 
would have been at a loss where to look for. an objecti 

Miss. Lucombe, although still an invalid, displayed jider- 

able brilliagey in her execution. of the hacknied.* Qui: Ja 
voce.” ,Herr Formes, who appears to be already,an adopted 
favorite here, sang Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer” in his very best 
style, and. was encored. by the whole audience. .He also 
introduced a ballad by Weber, accompanying himself on the 
pianoforte, which he rendered in a highly effective, manner, 

Mr. Phillips gave'Dibdin’s fine old air, ‘‘ Twas post meridian,” 

with genuine feeling ;. and Macfarren’s graceful ballad, ‘‘ She 
shines before me like a star;” from Charles JI.,, was sung ' 
Miss Williams with pleasing and unaffected expression ; 

of these obtained and deserved an encore. ; Mr, Sims Reeves 
introduced .the: aria.di bravura of Guiseppe Lillo, “ Come 
soave,” which Mario is accustomed to interpolate into. Lucresia 
Borgia, and imbued it; with such energy and power of voice 
that, an unfavourable comparison was never once suggested. 
Mr. Lockey did not attempt a solo, but joined in two, trios+- 
Handel’s “The flocks shall leave the mountains,” with Miss 
Lucombe and Herr .Formes, and Mozart’s “ La mia Dora, 
bella,” with Messrs, Siras Reeves and H, Phillips—both gems 
in their way.. Mr, Lockey was further eminently. serviceable 
in ;Costa’s. melodious quartet, ‘‘ Ecco quel fiero instante,” the 
other parts in which ‘were allotted to Miss Lucombe, Miss 
Dolby, and Mr, Sims Reeves, and also assisted Miss Williams 
in a strangely unrhythmical duet of Gabussi,; ‘‘ Deh mira quel 
fiore,” which, well.as, it.was sung, made no impression, A 
madrigal of Converso, ‘‘ When all alone,” being more simple 
than..that of Wilbye, was less defective in execution ; . but 
neither the composition nor the performance was entitled to 
mueh praise... The, sestet, from Don Giovanni, ‘Sola, sola,” 
was to have finished the concert, but two of the singers having 
already taken their departure; the, National. Anthem was suby 
stituted, Madame Sontag and Madame Castellan singing the 
principal verses.. Miss.Dolby was so indisposed that she was 
compelled; to Jeave. after Costa’s quartet, without having sung 
Waliace’s ballad, “A fire-side home,” for which she had been 
announced. . There was no instrumental .solo, which, in my 
opinion, was a decided fault in the programme. 

’ The duties of conductor and accompanist were divided among 
Messrs, Amott,’ Done, and: Townshend Smith,’ the respective 
organists of the cathedrals of Gloucester, Worcester, ,and 
Hereford. .The pianoforte upon which the songs were accomy 
panied was still;.out of tune,,.and the; aecompaniment te 
Schubert's ** Waaderer,” in which there-are. certain, progres 
sions that depend, materially upon correct.intonation, although 
played carefully by Mr. Townshend Smith, went far to. inter- 
fere with the pleasure derived from the. powerful voice and 
impressive singing of Herr Formes... Can.ib be possible that 
this instrument is , the best, to be obtained, in the city of 
Gloucester? If so, we should almost. begin to be sceptical 
about the musical taste of the inhabitants... At a great musical 
festival 4 good pianoforte should be a sine qua non. The art 
of tuning cannot metamorphose a bad instrument into a good 
one; ‘a silk purse cannot be made out of a sow’s car}” it is, 
therefore, not surprising that a tuner, as we were informed, 
atithe instance of one .of the three conductors, should have 
laboured hard-and in vain, for an hour or two, in the morning 
previous to the concert, at the instrument in question—one of 
the sofriest that ever inflicted pain on unoffending ears. I 
may say. ofthe second voncert what I said ' of. the first, 
that it.'was not too long; even the eternal encores did not 





ome changes.and. ornaments with such grace and 





deter the audience from sitting it ont to the last; but I must 
also addy as of the first, that there was. not a single novelty ia 
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the programme. Mozart’s 'symphony;' however, sufficed to 
‘cover a multitude of sins—at ledst of omission. 

The selection at the Cathedral on Thursday morning con- 
tained almost enough’ for two performances, certainly a great 
deal too much for’ one.’ Nor was there sufficient variety to 
atone for length and prolixity. The Oreation, with the two 
first parts of Which the performances began, is essentially a 
show-oratorio for the ‘solo vocalists, each of whom has a‘ pet 
air to sing; so that the second part of the selection, in which 
all 'the ‘singers again come forward with airs, was but the same 
chapter recapitulated, and not only superfluous, but tedious. 
The fact that the choruses in the Creation are of a light textare, 
divested of the learning and grandeur which characterise those 
of Handel, must have been overlooked in making out the pro- 
gtamme of to-day’s meeting. “Had the performances begun 
‘with an elabofate work like Israel in Egypt, the rest might 
have followed in due course, and with good effect; but as it 
happened, the impression derived from the desultory chain of 
solos ‘after the Lauda Sion was exceedingly tiresome. ‘The ar- 
rangement of these solos, moreover, was injudicious. 
example, three extremely long and stow airs came in immey 


diate succession, with the single intermission of a new song, |: 


by Mr. Wesley, thrice a8’ long’ as any of them, ‘and by no 
means exciting the same amount of musical interest.” The 
airs in question were “‘ Holy, holy,” by Madame Sontag ; 
“Deeper and deeper still,” by Mr. Sims Reeves; and‘ Ye 
sacred priests,” by Madame Castellan, which were ‘all admi- 
tably sung, but would have been far more acceptable had they 
been otherwise distributed. Mr. Wesley’s ‘song is made up 
of nine passages from the Psalms, Lamentations, Micha, and 
Habakkuk, It is ahymn of thatiksgiving; but with the most 
attentive hearing I was unable to follow the comiposet's 
design. It appears to me, until the passage, ‘* I’ will sing 
unto the Lord,” a medley of half'a dozen fragments, ‘having 
no discoverable connection. -The only ‘evidence of musical 
form is developed in the last movement; ‘and even that is occa- 
sionally rambling and obscure. ‘It may’ not’ be fair‘ to 
speak thus decidedly, after one hearing, of a composition on 
which much pains has evidently been bestowed ; but I have 
little hesitation in avowing a small hope that moré intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. Wesley’s song would reveal any special 
and recondite beauties. Its absolute want of phrase or melody, 
from first to last, is ill atoned for by strange harmonies and 
excessive modulation. Mr. Phillips ‘did’ his ‘utmost for’ the 
voice-part, which is awkward ‘and ‘ungrateful, ‘while’ Mr. 
Wesley: conducted the performance ‘himself. ‘Everything 
was therefore’ done to’ ensure good execution, and I 
shall rejoice if others were impressed with “a ‘more favout- 
able idea of its’ merits than myself. As’ the’ performance 
to-day ‘did not terminate till’ a quarter-past’ four, Iam 
only able to add, that the remainder of the miscellaneous 
selection comprised the double chorus, “ He rebuked the’ Red 
Sea,” from'Israel in Egypt ; the quartet, “ Alla trinita beata,” 
from the Lauda Spirituali, sing by Madame’ Castellan,’ Miss 
Dolby, Mesers. Lockey and H. Phillips; «Let the bright 
seraphim,” by Madame Sontag, with Mr. T. Harper's trumpet 
obligato ;_ the recitative and air from St. Paul,“ But the Lord 
is mindful of his own;” by Miss Dolby; and the “* Hallelujah,” 
from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives.. The choruses were very 
finely exeented, as were those in Haydn's Creation; the prin- 
cipal airs:in which were allotted to Madame Sontag, Madame 
Castellan, Miss’ Lucombe, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lockey, 
Phillips, and Lawler, who also severally joined in the trios. 
The Lauda Sion of Mendelssohn was ‘perhaps the best per- 
formance which has taken’ place up to the’present time. The 





For, 





vocal solos ‘were intrusted to Misses ‘Tmcombe andWilliams, 
Messrs. Lockey and “Lawler, «The. style of’ this’ ‘beautiful 
composition is puré and elevated, and we can readily under- 
stand’ Mendelssohn's ‘unwillingness ‘to have it performed any 
where except in a chutch.” It is essentially religious, and 
has none of ‘the ‘dramatic ‘colouring ‘that’ distinguisles’ the 
oratorios of its atthor; in which: respect ‘it bears a resem- 
blance to’ his ‘psalms and‘ other sacred compésitions, where 
music is not made subservient to illustrate and contluct a story. 
The fine weather continued, and there was tather an intrease 
than a diminution of the ‘busy aspect of the ‘town. Tie 
Cathedral was completely full at the morning's performance. 
Among the company were—Lord and’ Lady W. Somerset, 
Sir W. Codrington, the’ Dean of St: Patrick, the Dean “of 
Durham, tlie’ Dean of Gloucester, Sir J: Dean Paul and Lady 
Paul, Osman Ricardo, Esq., M.P., Captain ‘Gordon’ ‘Canning, 
Sir W. and Lady Chatterton, Lord Bishop’ of Gloucéster and 
Bristol, Mrs. Monk arid the Misses’ Monk, and a‘great number 
of the ‘stewards,’ with ‘a majority of the’ company already 
mentioned. ‘The ‘collection’ at the doors ‘amounted ‘to 
£142°138.' 6d, , rivisar 
The Shite’ Hall presented a billiant” appearancé’ “last 
night, at the third and last of the miscellaneous concerts, 
which was attended by nearly all the distinguished families’ of 
the vicinity. As I had anticipated, therewas not Space enough 
to accommodate the visitors, which Jed to the introduction Of 
chairs and bénches at the extremities and up the middle of the 
hall. “These being movable’ at will, were'in everybody’s ‘way, 


‘and rendered passage to and fro a ‘matter of arduous’ expéri- 


ment. Moreover, the heat''was ‘so’ intense that'nuimbérs of 
persons exptessed a preference for certain’ stations ‘outsitle ‘the 
hall; ‘atid’ to ‘afford'them the meats of sécing and heating ‘tlie 
great ‘doors at the ‘back wete ‘thrown’ open; which ‘gave ‘access 
to a cufreht of air that’ made its way from the’street up'the 
grand staircase, and breathed ‘a refreshing though a dangerous 
coolness on thé densely packed assemblage.’ The “éenjoymetit 
of # Jong concert under such circumstances would ’séem ‘to be 
an impossibility ; but to the amateuts of’ the three cathedral 
towns’ it was nothing of the sort. “I'nevér recollect ‘@ musical 
performance more ‘heartily relished, or more’ boistérously 


‘applauded: ' The warmth of enthusiasm set the ‘draught ‘at 


defiance ; atid, had the walls of ‘the building fallen’in dtring 
One’ of Sontat’s airs, it is dowbtfil’ whether the Gloucester 
audience would have let her off without an’encore.”'? ‘7! *° 
The’ programme was a good one, though tot’ quite’ so good 
as that of the second ‘concert: ‘ The band ‘played’the overtures 
to Egmont and A Midsiinmer’ Night's Dreamin’ first-rate 
style. Nor’ were ‘they’ less‘efficient in’ the Compa en my 
from the'latter, which pleased immensely, and was rédemanded. 


“There was ‘another madrigal; or rather ballet, “as ‘it is “styled, 


by Morley,'‘the ‘composer, who’ flotitished’ somewhere’ about 
the end of’ the sixteenth  cetitury""My boritly”’ lass, “she 
smileth.”"'’ This ptetty trifle, ‘with its burden of “Fa, la; Taj” 
was'sung to perfection, which ‘rather stirprised te after 'the 
specintiens presented at the first two ‘concerts.’ ‘On inquiry, 
however, I found that the executants were ‘exclusively com- 
posed of members’ of the Worcester Choral ‘Society.’'’ The 
“ ballet” “was ‘encored;’ and’ well deserved the’ compliment. 
The sopranos, nearly all ‘of them young girls it humble Tife, 
were highly'eficient’: ‘it ‘was ‘quite a treat ‘to’ listen ‘to their 
youthful and ffesh-toned voices) In the ‘first part; Madame 
Sontag introduced the cavatina of Amina, “Cone pér’ serénd,”’ 


‘from Sonnambula, and the grand scevia ‘of Agatha, from’ De'r 


Freischulz. ‘A’ strotger opposition of’ styles ‘eduld*not' be 
imagined; but by ler admirable execution“of both; Madame 
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is'justly renowned.’ In thé second ‘part she sang the duet 


 Egli m’odia,”* from Lucia, with’ Mr. Sims Reeves; and the 
popular variations of Rode. ‘The latter, it is’ almost super-' 


fliious’ to add, ‘created a furore ;’and the’ final variation, in 
which: rapid! arpeggios and chromatic scales are executed with 


as much neatness and ‘equality of tone as could ‘be obtained by 


by the most'skilful performer on a keyed instrument, was 
#épeated in obedience to an encore that made the walls of the 
building reverberate with ‘‘ echo upon echo.” | In ‘addition to 
‘these, at the particular request of sundry influential persons, 
‘who would appear ‘to “ rule the roast” at these large meet- 
‘ings, Madanie Sontag’ gave the ‘ballad of ‘‘ Home, sweet 
‘home'!” in. her sweetest and homeliest manner. Though 
‘surprised ‘at this' unexpected treat, the audience, nothing 
loth, expressed their gratitude in loud applause. Madame 
Castellan also came in for a large share of the honours. The 
‘ait ‘of “Gloscestershire would seem to be congenial to this 
“tharming'-singer;' who, throughout the festival, has sung 
‘with unwonted strength and confidence. Both her solos 
wwere ‘encored.'' The first, a romanza, ‘‘ Arpa gentil chefida,” 
agem from an oecasional two act opera—Le Voyage de Rheims, 
which Rossini dedicated to the coronation of the French King, 
Charles X. Rarely has the “ Swan of Pesaro” given birth to 
prettier melodies than on this occasion, and, to prove his own 
_affection for the work, he afterwards translated the greater part 
of the music into Le Comte Ory, one ofhis masterpieces. The 
romanza in, question, is an elegant melody, which in the. hands 
-of a practised singer admits of an infinity of graceful ornaments. 
Of this: Madame Castellan took signal advantage, presenting 
the theme with unadorned simplicity, and then indulging in 
froritiire, cadences, and trills a piacere, all inthe best’ ¢on- 
ceivable taste, and executed with utmost finish.’ In the adagio 
‘and rondo finale (‘« Ah non. gipnge ”) from Sonnambala she 
-Was,equally. successful, varying her contralto and soprano 
‘motes .with admirable effect, and hazarding a. profusion 
Lof; bravura | traits whieh displayed to equal advantage 
ithe compass’ and quality of her voice. Madame Cas- 
*tellan’ also joined Miss Dolby if’ the ‘well-known’ duet’from 
Rossini's Bianca ‘¢ Faliero, ““Sappe ché un rio dovere.” 
“No two. voices could .be better matched; while’ agreeably 
_£onttasting. in, tone, they blended. gratefully in passages of 
eambination. .. Miss Dolby, not only gave a lively, Scotch 
~ballad..about: “Lords. in the south and chiefs in the 
‘morth,” &e.,- her spirited version of which, to her own piano- 
“forte accompanimenit, obtained an’ encore, but’ the Pare’s air 
from ‘the Huguenots,’ Nobile Signore,” which, as Mr. T. 
‘Lurner, one, of ‘the stewards, explained, ina pointed address, 
w¥taa.to.have been; sung at the second concert, “Though in- 
~disposed on. that occasion, Miss, Dolby was now anxious to 
‘wetrieve her laurels, and to give the audience all that had been 
“put down °“ in the book,”) The announcement was received 
‘with’ becoming favour. » Miss Dolby sang the sparkling cava- 
“ting of Meyerbeer ‘delightfully, and: was’ rewarded with’ the 
handsomest marks of approval. Ballads‘ were in great request. 
-Miss Lucombe sang.a ballad, “ Within a mile of Edinburgh ;” 
Mr, Lockey another, “The ‘Minstrel, Boy ;”, Miss Williams a 
third, »SI!ve, satin gilded: palaces.” , Here were ballads 
Seotch;: Irish, and English ; the audience liked them all, and 
“eneored them all; and so we had-six ballads instead of three ; 
‘happily’ they ‘did’ not ¢ome in’ immediate ‘succession, which 
would have taxed ‘the endurance even of an eclectic, to whom 
‘every style” of art’ is ‘acceptable. «Handel's grand ‘air from 
“Alewander’s Feast, “ Revenge; Timotheus cries,” seemed out 
of its element among all these eight barved tines$ “it wis 


Sontag showed that variety of accomplishment for which she 





sung in good style by Mr. Phillips, nevertheless, and there 
were many in the room who would rather have heard it onee 
again than four-and-twenty ballads, “ ail in a row.” o 
That Herr Formeés would:make a great hit with the “P& 
paff” nobody doubted; bat that he would sing the inimitable 
‘* Largo al factotum”: witha comi¢ humour, and a volubility 
worthy of the most mercurial of Figaros, was hardly anticipated. 
He did so, nevertheless, preserving amidst the rapidity of his 
utterance and the legitimate fun with which he enlivened this 
vivaciocs buffo scene all the power and quality of his voice, 
in. which essentials it. has few competitors. By. ‘this 
performance Herr Formes: made the greatest hit of the evening, 
and obtained an encore which, to say that it. was. uproarious, 
would scercely give an idea of the noise that accompanied’ it, 
I have bit to mention that Mr. Sims Reeves ‘sang the ‘* Fra 
poco” beautifully, as he always does, and joined Miss Lucombe 
in the pretty duet from Don Pasquale, ‘*Tornami a_ dir;” 
that the flowing trio’ of Curschman, ‘Ti prego,” was. well 
rendered by Miss Lucombe, Miss Williams, and Mr. Lockey ; 
and that one of: the most exquisite of vocal quartets, “ Placido 
il mar,” from Jdomenco—that unwisedly neglected opera of 
the great Mozart—executed by Madame Castellan, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Lockey, and Herr Formes, was one of the best: features, 
while it was the only piece of concerted musie in,the pro- 
gramme. .The National Anthem wound up tke performances. 
Of this concert it cannot be said, as/of the others; that it was 
not too long, since it was a quarter of an hour past. midnight 
before the conclusion. True, out of twenty-five piecps ten 
were encored, which seriously prolonged the entertainment ; 
but this might have been avoided had one or two motceauxr 
d ensemble, and an instrumental solo,. been. introduced, in place 


.of some of the ballads,.the legs of which would have: been a 


decided advantage. If popular singers will sing ballads, they 
must count upon ‘being encored; aad thus, unwittingly, the 
audience, by excessive abuse of what, moderately exercised, is 
a harmless, if indeed it be not a desirable practice, fatigue 
both themselves and the singers to such an extent that before 
4 concert is over they are: mutually tired of each other—the 
inevitable result of satiety, according to the nature of things 

The performance of the Messiah this morning * brought 
an immense crowd to the Cathedral. The sublime choruses 
sent forth peals of solemn: harmony, which, travelling through 
the long and lofty aisles, were answered in. the choir behind 
the organ, and filled the venerable and splendid edifice with 
sounds that lifted the heart,to heaven. . The saered words of 
scripture thus impressively uttered by Handel, the: preacher 
whose voice is the thunder of the choir, admit of no denial. 
The most indifferent sceptic, submitted.to strch influence, must 
tremble and believe, It,is:only in-a'eathedral that the choral 
music of Handel can be heard with all the effeet of which it is 
capable. Though great everywhere, it is here he sits supreme. 
None so well as he has known to unite the severest simplicity 
with the grandest claboration—imaking, as. it were, the two 
ends of art, the primitive idea and the full development, meet 
in one common point. As the Messiah is familiar to all choirs, 
and to all orchestras, it, generally-has the good fortune to be 
better executed, and, asa natural consequence, better. under- 
stood, than any other great work of its class. — It is scarcely-a 


compliment, therefore;'to praise the general execution of the 


orotorio. this morning, which left little to be desired, nor is it 
necessary ito speak. in detail of the efforts of any of the principal 
singers—Madame Sontag, Madame Castellan, Misses Dolby, 


| Lueombe, and Williams, Messts. Sims. Reeves, Lawler, and 


Phillips, who exerted themselves with the utmost zeal to give 
effect to the music with,which. they were respectively intrusted. 
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The airs which appeared to make the profoundest impression 
on the audience were “‘ O thon that tellest,”: by Miss Williams, 
“Come unto me,” by Madame Castellan, ‘‘ He was despised,” 
by Miss Dolby, and “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” by 
Madame Sontag, all of which were worthy of unqualified 

raise, 
i Hallelujah,” sand, grandest of .all, “‘ Worthy is the Lamb,” 
with the majestic strains of which the festival may be’ said to 
have concluded, were heard with mingled feelings of reverence 
and delight. 

There were upwards of 700 persons in the aisles alone, 700 
-in the reserved seats. The entire number present was esti- 
mated at 3200. The collection at the door amounted to 
8441. 3s. 

Among the company were remarked Sir John Owen and 
Lady Owen, Lord Ellenborough, Sir James Musgrove, Bart., 
Hon. and Rev. Lord Saye and Sele, Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, Mrs. Monk and the Misses Monk, Captain 
Cleveland, Captain James Evans, R.A.; Mr. T. G, Parry, 
High Sheriff; Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Gloucester, 
the Dean of St. Patrick, the Dean of Durham, Mr. C. J. 
Monk, Captain J. W. Walters, Mr. W. H. H. Hartley, Mr. 
W. Dent, Mr. W. Loraine and the Misses Loraine, Mr. T. 
Turner, Rev. Dr. Evans and Mrs, Evans, Miss G. Cunning- 
-ham, Rev. Canon Selwyn and Miss Selwyn, Rev. F. Peters, 
Mr, H. Elwes, Sir John Guise, Mr. James Acker, Mr. W. B. 
Hale, M.P., Mr. Curtis Hayward and Mrs. Hayward, Captain 
C. Hallett, Captain Hastings, Mr. Edward Sampson, Mr, A, 
Timbrell, Hon. and Rev. Mr. Law, Hon. Mrs. Howard, Hon. 
Mrs. Sayers and the Rev. A. Sayers, Rev. T. Murray Browne 
and Mrs. Browne, Mr. T. B. L. Baker and Mrs. Baker, 
besides a large number of the gentry of the surrounding 
counties. 

With the grand dress and costume bull, at the Shire Hall 
to-night, will terminate one of the most successful meetings of 
the three choirs that ever took place in Gloucester. Yet, 
strange to say, although the receipts of the morning and 
evening performances are likely to show an unprecedentedly 
high figure, the collection for the charity, though 100/. more 
than at the last meeting, has scarcely been so great as was 
anticipated. Various reasons are assigned for this, but none 
that call for consideration, Although the richest and most 

populous of the three counties, Gloucester has generally 
proved the least munificent in its bequests—wherefore, it 
would be difficult to explain, and bootless to examine. 
Suffice it, such is the case. The assertion that the festival 
- at Worcester has always failed is erroneous, The proceeds of 
the meeting, which was attended by George III., were so consi- 
iderable that the overplus was funded, and the interest of the 
‘money, 60/., is annually added to the collection wherever the 
meeting takes place. So that, in truth, Worcester is a yearly 
subseriber to the charity of that sum, independent of the 
collections obtained at the doors of its own cathedral, once 
in three "years. In a musical point of view, these festivals 
might admit of ‘great improvement. Much is done, but not 
enough. During the present meeting there has only been 
one novelty of importance—the Lauda Zion of Mendelssohn, 
which was given for the first time at Gloucester. At the 
évening concerts there has been absolutely nothing new. 
The orchestra was excellent, and the list of solo singers un- 
exceptionable ; but the programmes have evinced but very 
little sympathy with the highest ends of music. To draw 
money by a variety of names, and to win applause by indis- 
eriminate selections, seems to -have chiefly: weighed with the 
“directors. The wish which should exist ia such vast and 





The choruses, ‘For unto usa child is -born;” | 





influential celebrations to improve the taate,of the public, by 
raising and purifying the art, has been almost, wholly. absent. 
But this can only come when judgment, will,).and power 
united shall predominate: in the . direction ..of . proceedings. 
While three conductors have an equal share of influence, and 
perhaps a strong difference of opinion on many. points,-unity 
is a chimera and progress impossible. During the festival the 
visitors have been every day munificently entertained at the 
houses of the Bishop of Gloucester and Dr. Thomas Evana, 
master of the Grammar-school. 

To Mr, J. H. Brown, the active and intelligent secretary 
of the festival, acknowledgments are dye for, the; most un- 
remitting and polite attention. To the, stewards the repre- 
sentatives of the press might have felt, more: grateful had 
places been reserved for them at the morning performances, 
where they could have listened to the music with undisturbed 
attention, {Lytay) 

The following is an exact resumé of the collections for the 
charity daring the festival ;-—~Tuesday, 223/. 1s. 6d.;. Wednes- 
day, 1541. 8s. 6d.; Thursday, 142/, 18s. 6d, Friday, 3441. 3e,; 
total, 864/. Gs. 6d. The receipts of the morning and evening 
performances, and consequently the pecuniary results of the 
meeting, cannot be known for a fortnight at least, 

Gloucester, Friday Evening, ) 
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Portrait or Mapame Fioarntint.—On Monday there is to be 
on private view, at Mr. cee he in Exchange Street, a splendid 
specimen, which we have already seen, of the du pastel style of 
taking portraits, practised by M. Salabert, an artist whose name is 
likely to be synonymous with the utmost éxcellenee in-his art. 
Mr. Salabert has already taken and lithographed successfully the 
likenesses of Lablache, Grisi, Tamburini,. Fanny Elsler, Viardot, 
and others. The name of Jenny Lind is also to be found on his 
list, but her portrait he has not lithographed. Madame Fiorentini, 
the lady whose portrait he has now to exhibit, is a native of Cadiz, 
and made her debut as prima donna at her Majesty's Theatre’a 
fortnight ago, a very few nights before the close of the season. 
She appeared only three times, but on the last night had established 
herself so completely in the good graces of the fashionables, whether 
critical or not, whe occupy the boxes there, that, her success w 
great and complete. Me. Lumley bas secured her services for 
three years, a proof of his estimate of their value. She is to make 
her debut in the course of a month in Paris, where it is. expected 
she will create as gteat a furore as here. M, Salabert was ititro- 
duced to the young prima donna through a Spanish gentleman 
who had known her from childhood, and he. had the fullest a iren 
tunities of obtaining a correct likeness, which he used 80 w ‘that 

rsons who viewed the work before its completion passed the 

ighest encomiums upon it, Madame. Fiorentini.is no . known at 
Manchester as yet, and the portrait therefore is exhibited as a work 
of art merely for the exclusive gratification of the artist's numerous 
friends in the town, who will derive considerable Sa 
a visit. It is painted with fine vigour in the com et oa onl 
ing is good, the details finely finished, and: the» full of ease. 
Madame Fiorentini is but twenty-three years of pening om 
is of the brunette cast, health sits on every. feature, and. a soft; light 
beams from her eyes, indicative of great amiability, ey sof 
heart, and high intelligence, but scarcely that genius w ich, she is 
believed to. possess. She is a handsome woman ; and ifthe expec- 
tations that have been raised respecting her are realised, a 
another successful ‘season in’ store for Mr. Lumley. ‘M. Salabert 

urposes transferring the portrait to stone himself, and it will most 
likely be lithographed in the first style of the art, in’ two tints, 
under the immediate superintendence of Mr, Hughe, the well known 
lithographer of. London... The transfer will be in Manchester, 
at M. Salabert’s rooms,—Manchester Courier. d 

Tue Prxmovr Tueatne is being newly degorated previous, to 
its being opened by Mr. Newcombe, the lessee, in @ fortnight, with 
a first-rate company. ' 
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PICCINI, 
(Translated from the Gazette Musicale.) 


A BRILLIANT beginning and a sorrowful end; that is the 
emblem of the destiny of many a great man and great artist. 
Piccini, Gluck’s rival, whose epitaph might well end like 
Rousseau’s; with 

“ Je fut trente ans digne d’envie, 

boy Et trente ans digne de pitié.” 
For thirty ‘years he was to be envied, and for thirty years to 
be pitied, Piccini was born in the year 1728, at Bari, a 
small town near Naples, Nature had destined him for his 
vocation ; he beeame a musician in spite of his father, himself 
a musician ; he outgrew even the lessons of his masters, and 
such masters! Leo and Durante—the fathers of Italian 
music. At twenty-six years of age he commenced a series of 
triumphs with nothing to thwart them. His operas were 
successful at all the theatres of Naples; at Rome he made a 
furore with U'Alessandro nell’ India, and particularly with 
Cecchina, which for many years fixed the adoration of the 
most fickle public in their theatrical attachment, 

La Cecchina was composed, rehearsed, and performed in 
eighteen days!! The same circumstance happened to Piccini 
with this opera as to Rossini with the Barbiere. Arriving at 
Rome, he received a libretto, to which he was to compose the 

-music, to be performed at the Carnival. Piccini thought 
too highly of music to have it wedded to such a wretched 

m;. another was presented to him, which he thought no 

tter, . The time passed on; there remained but twenty days 
up to the opening of: the theatre.. Piccini enquired after a 
good book that had been badly set to music, and found that 
of La Ceechina or The Good Girl, by Goldoni, the music of 
which, by a certain Duni, was as bad as the circumstance 
required. ..The..book pleased him, as that of the Barbiére 
pleased 'Rossini.. There was but one difference in the fate of 
the two operas; Za Cecchtina pleased at the first perfor- 
mance; the Barbicre had not this honor till after several 
performances, It was after having heard La Cecchina that 
th celebrated Jomelli, having returned» from Germany, 
tonounced his “ oracle” about the young composer. When 
e departed, Piccini was at the Conservatoire at Naples, and, 
at his return, annoyed by the noise that was made on the road 
abi ut the composer and his new chef d’cuvre, he said with 
disdain : ‘Sera’ qualche ragazzo e qualche. raggazata !”’ 
(That will be’ some child’ with some childishness!) but when 
he heard the opera, and was going out of the theatre sur- 
rounded by a host of people eager to hear his judgment, he 
stopped, and said in'a solemn tone: “ Ascoltate la sentezza' 
d’Jomelli; questo ¢ inventore.” (Listen to Jomelli’s judgment ; 
this is an inventor), Was not this a notable fortune for 
Piceini, to meet with the rarest thing on earth, viz., justice in| 
a rival, and that rival one of the old school? To obtain a 
diploma of inventor from a man whose interest it certainly was 
to withold such—was that not an exception and a privilege 
which conferred honor both on Piccini and Jomelli? 
_ In 1756, Piccini married Vicenza Sibilla, his pupil in sing- 
ing. She was beautiful, and had an excellent voice. She 
loved her master too much not to become a great singer, but 
the master was too. fond and careful of her to allow her to 
appear on the stage. _He kept her to himself, or, at most, 
allowed her to sing at private concerts, where it was a fashion | 
to invite her, and a favour to obtain her. She never sang any 
other music than that of her husband, and that she sang with 
his mind and soul, and his style; and Piccini was never. so 


wife. He was thus happy as an artist, as a husband, and, 
soon after, as a father. There was no celebrity in Italy to 
eclipse his own. | He succeeded everywhere “4 always. He 
multiplied. his successes with that Italian facility whieh i¢a 
‘fortune the more... When he came, in 1776, to Paris, he had 
already composed one hundred and thirty-three operas (serious 
and comic), not to count the pieces of sacred musi¢, his 
oratorios, and cantatas, Twenty years had been sufficient to 
complete this immense amount of work—at the present time, 
however, a. hundred years might scarce suffice for the same 
task, as the operas, &c.,.are much longer, and the instra- 
mentation requires very different attention and labour. 

We must not here omit, that in the long course of felicity, 
throwing his ring into the wave like Polycrate, Piceini felt 
the sting of injustice and sorrow. It was perhaps a warning, 
—but who could foresee it? Anfossi was his pupil; and, 
more than that, arrived, through his protection only, at having 
his. operas performed _Piccini, by his influence and power, 
sustained him, notwithstanding two failures. He made him- 
self responsible for him, and a success which Anfossi obtained 
at last disengaged his parole. Unfortunately, Anfossi believed 
himself freed from gratitude. His friends and partisans hissed 
an opera of the master at Rome, to replace it by one of the 
pupil. Never had Piccini been so sorely tried as by this muis- 
fortune, so. new to him, Hastening back to Naples, he. fell 
seriously ill, and vowed never again to write for that ungrate- 
ful city, Rome, but to devote himself entirely to Naples, of 
which the affection for him had not abated in the least; and 
in fact, he composed for this city the Voyageurs (opera buffa), 
which was for five seasons applauded to the skies, The 
Neapolitans wanted no other music nor no.other opener. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER, 
(From an occasional Correspondent.) 
Satvrpay, September 7, 

A sEconpD concert was given last evening at the Great Hall, by 
the same party of great guns from Her Majesty’s Theatre, with the 
Royal-Italian-operatic aid of Mademoiselle Meric. The cose 
mopolitan assistance of the horn-renowned Vivier was heralded in 
the bills ; but, in consequence of a horny lip—a hard. case to sueh 
as expected to hear him—the great little Frenchman was hindered 
from playing. 1 submit the programme :— 





PART 1, 

Overture (Egmont) . §. «. «+  « « .«, Beethoven, 
Trio, “Guai se ti sfugge” (Lterezia Borgia), Mdlle, 

Parodi, Signor Gardoni, and Si Coletti’: ' . Donizetti. 
Recit. ed Aria, “Oh, patria,” “ che’ aocende,” 

(Taneredi), Mdlie. de Meric ele Ne at Ressiads 
Scena 8 cavatina, * Sempre all’ alba” (G4 id Arco), 

Maile. Parodi . . . . » . . Verdi. 
Fantasia, horn, Monsieur Vivier « éitrob Vivier. 


Aria, “ Meco tu vieni” (La Straniera), ~— Coletti Beléini. 

Duetto, “Ah, morix”. (Hrnani), Mdile, Parodi and 

Signor Gardoni . . . . . . . Verdi. 
PART IL. 


Overture (Zauberflite) ‘ + . + . » Mozart. 
Duetto, “Dolce conforte” (2 Giwramento), Malle. 
Parodi and Mdlle. de Meric. Mercadante, 


Duo P see Ja voix’ et le cor, “Una plainte,” Signor 
oni and Monsieur Vivier . . ° s r 

Aria, “ Questa dunque” (I Due Foscari), Signor Coletti Verdi. 

Brindisi, “ Viva il vin” (Za Tempesta), Mdlle. Parodi Halévy. 

Quartetto, “ Nel mio piceol borsellino” (I Poveretti), 

‘Malle, Parodi; Mdlle, de Meric, Signor Gardoni, 

and Coletti + . ‘ . ‘ . Biletia. 


Grand March (Athalie) >. ‘ e , . .- Mendelssohn, 





content with his works as when he heard them sung by his 
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Mr. Hallé obligingly substituted two piano-forte solos for M. 
“Vivier’s pieces, the one a selection from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lieder 
‘ohne worte,” the other a brilliant fantasia, by Liszt, on the quartet, 
“from ‘Lucia di Lammermoor. I need scarcely add they were 
‘played in’ a masterly manner—full of refined taste and finished 
execution, and a truthfulness of expression which is at all times the 
-best evidence of a.great artist. 

_: (The vocalists appeared to exert themselves more than on the 
occasion of the concert of the previous Monday, or the audience 
“had become more familiar with them, or there was a better feeling : 
‘ whatever may have been the cause, the applause was more animated 
and general, and the concert throughout appeared to give great 
~satisfaction. No less than three encores took place in the first part 
—viz., the:trio between Parodi, Gardoni,; and Coletti ; the scena 
anid ¢avatina by Mdlle. Parodi; and the duetto by Mdlle. de Meric 
and Signor Gardoni. These were.all entitled to praise, and richly 
“deserved the compliment. In the second part, instead of the French 
‘song, ‘‘ Parmi les bruits,” put down for voice and horn, Gardoni 
‘substituted ‘‘ Una Virgine” from Za Favorita; Mdile. de Meric 
‘also introduced the well-known Brindisi, “11 Segreto,” from the 
.Lucrezia Borgia, which she executed in a style at once so playful 
-and characteristic.as to elicit a warm encore. The ‘* Viva il vin,” 
from Halévy’s new opera, La Tempesta, though sung by Mdlle. 
Parodi with considerable cleverness, wanted the orchestra as well 
as the scene for which it is written. Madlle. Parodi declaimed in 
fine style the scena, “Sempre all’ alba,” and was deservedly 
encored ; she was also very successful in the duet with Gardoni, 
‘which was one of the best things of the evening, and was repeated 
‘in answer to an unanimous call. ©The orchestra throughout was 
-all-that could be desired ; but we were only sorry that, as far asthe 
yoeal portion was concerned, it was employed in the exccution of 
)such.a mass of trifles—in this respect the programme of last evening 
rivalled the former. We have noticed br some time an improve- 
ment in the materiél of the dress concerts, and we do hope that the 
‘retrograde movement which has betrayed itself this week may be 
immediately arrested. We know that singers are not the most 
tractable people in the world to manage, but still we think the 
influence of the committee would be legitimately employed in 
rocuring the performance of music of a better class than that which 
as now come under our review. 
The overtures, particularly the Zauberflote, was given with an 
evident appreciation of their beauty. Manchester may now fairly 
boast of possessing the finest orchestra out of London. 





MANCHESTER NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 
(from the Manchester Courier.) 


On Friday forenoon, the 6th inst., at half-past eleven o’clock, a 
meeting, convened by his worship the mayor (John Potter, Esq.,) 
-was held in the mayor’s parlour, Town Hall, King Street, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the mayor would be justified in 
undertaking to defray the expenses which would be necessarily 
incurred _in connection with the Normal Music School, presided 
over by Dr. Mainzer, if continued during the ensuing year. . There 
was a very limited attendance, only seven gentlemen being present 
—his worship the Mayor (in the chair), the Town Clerk (Mr. 
Joseph Higron), Mr. Hickson, Mr. Councillor Mackie, Mr. 
Wainwright Bellhouse, and Mr. Richard Burton, jun. 
The. following letter from .Dr. .Mainzer,, who was unable to 
attend, was read by.the Town Clerk -— 
- To his Worship John Potter, Esq,, Mayor of Manchester. 
Sir,—On the 19th of September last l addressed your worship and ex- 
pressed. my intention to open a normal music school in Manchester, for 
the instruction of teachers, monitors, children of day and Sunday schools, 
and far operatives in workshops and factories, in the principles of vocal 
music. As the public mind is not yet fully prepared for this branch of 
pepular education, and as the usefulness of institutions of this kind has 
not been brought with sufficient prominence before the public eye, 1 
offered_to. make the experiment of such a school during one season, My 
offer to undertake, with the moral also, the pecuniary responsibilities 
during that period, was generously met by your worship and the gentle- 
men who assembled in the Town Hall, on the 24th of October; and who, 
by a resolution to. defray the expenses of this experiment, freed me from 
all pecuniary liability. The perjod mentioned haselapsed, and I con- 
sider it my duty to lay before your woyship,and the committee the result 


of the past year’s labours and experience. - The classes opened and con- 
ducted by me have been the following :— 


Pupils. 
No. 1, 15th October, 1849, class for operatives, attended by . 368 
No. 2, 15th do, do. _ do attended by 89 
No. 3, 20th do. for ‘teachers, apprentice ‘teachers, 


monitors, and MONitresses,.. veoiic cede cdsededovdecebeces ) SUL 
19th February, 1850, class for operatives o..+e+s'seesee, 576 


No. 4, 
No. 5, 13th March, 1850, do. do. sor erereroese 535 
. 1945 


As far as numbers are concerned, the opening year of our school could 
not have been crowned with greater success. The desire of being ad- 
mitted to the classes has been constantly increasing. If, besides the 
principles of vocal music, the poetical character of the compositions 
taught and spread, through the members ‘of the normal school, over all 
the schools of Manchester, Salford, and neighbourhood, is taken into ac- 
count, good may be said to have been already accomplished. towards the 
moral advancement and happiness of the working classes of this great 
city. In presenting to your worship the following statement of the 
names of schools from which pupils have been attending the’ classes: of 
the Normal School, the best and surest evidence is afforded from which 
to judge of the extent aad popularity which, in the short: period of its 
existence, the Normal Music School of Manchester has attained Lady 
Potter’s School, St. John’s St. Saviour’s ; Tabernacle School, Grosvenor- 
street; Rusholme-road, St.; James's, Withington School,’ St. Luke's ; 
Scotch Sessional, Zion Chapel, Lower Mosley-street; New Jerusalem, 
Peter-street; New Jerusalem, Salford; Scotch Presbyterian, Salford ; 
Lyceum, Ancoats ; R. N. Phillips, Esq.’s School, Park-lane ; Lancasterian ; 
Christ Church, Salford; St. Ann’s; St. Paul’s, German-street; Free 
Grammar School; St. Phillip’s, Salford ; St. Simon’s, Hope -Chapel, 
Salford; St. Stephen’s Salford; St. Instith’s, Cheetham-hill Road; Mr. 
Morris’s High School; Platt’s School, Resholme ; London-road. District 
Sunday School; St. Barnabas’s ; St, Paul’s, Bennett-street; St. Jude's ; 
Christ Church, Hulme ;. Scotch Presbyterian, Lloyd-street, St. George’s ; 
Wesleyan Sunday School, Radnor-strect; St. Andrew’s Oxford Road 
School ; St. John’s, Longsight; Baptist School, Grosvenor-street; Welsh 
School, Holy Trinity. Considering the usefulness and the influence of 
the teacher vpon the moral adyancement, of the coming generation, I 
cannot look but with the highest’ satisfaction at the number of young 
teachers, amounting to more than two hundred, who attended these 
classes for vocal music offered for’ their. instruction. So far'as) the 
capabilities of the people, and their love for music, and their perseverance 
and steadiness in its acyuirement are concerned, 1.look, back with 
pleasure upon the past year’s experience. -The people of Manchester 
have been probabiy in the habit of hearing more good music than the 
people ‘in the same station of life) of any other part of England. «Their 
ear and voices have thus been to some extent prepared); the simple 
principles of musical notation are easily communicated to them, and thus 
the reading of music, or jn other words, the singing at sight, may easily 
here become a gerieral acquirement of the working population. Some boys 
and young persons have in the course of the season shown themselves 
prominently gifted, and the nature, I might say the fullness and beauty 
of their voices, together with their inborn taste for, music, have \con- 
vinced me that, with special care and instruction, they may attain--to 
even the higher spheres of artistical accomplishment. With regard to 
the funds of the Normal Musie School, more ‘expenses have’ been 
occasioned during the first year than would hereafter “be required. 
In the furnishing of the: hall, and, in printing and , advertising, 
considerable expenseyhas been during the first year necessarily incurred. 
The idea, however, which has been advanced, that such an institution or 
school should be entirely self-supporting, is, in my opinion, erroneous. 
There is no music school in Europe which supportsitself, The Conser- 
vatories of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Naples, Bologna, the Academy of Music 
in London, are either supported by invested property, annual grants fiom 
government, or by private subscription. Music Schools may become 
self-supporting only by a series of concerts, or, in other ‘words, by being 
rendered more in the nature of private speculation, and to which only a 
populous city like London could give, under the most favourable circum - 
stances, anything like permanency. Public amusements may be self- 
supporting, but not public schools. In my opinion, this institution 
never will be self-supporting, whatever interest the people ‘may take, 
and however willingly they may bring theit own small contributions 
towards its support. Large halls are expensive in large cities, and:if a 
successful effort should meet this difficulty, the revolting imposition of 
poor-rates upon poor schools, and poor institutions, will soon extinguish 
what is left of vitality. Schools like the present, which offered eyen 
during its first year's existence instruction to so great a number of young 
people, cannot be’ placed upon the uncertain element of n, but 





should be raised bigh’above it, These are my impressions; or rather the 
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result of my:experiencesin schools of this descriptian, and it-is but right 
that the committee should not be misled by statements, however sen- 
tentious, which, after all,, would lead.,to: disappointment. The music 
school;in Edinburgh, conducted , by. me..during) five years, was entirely 
and exclusively supported by private subscription, and a pupil was never 
asked to pay- any fees of admission whatever.. These schools haye 
existed since 1844, and the supporters, far from being discouraged, have 
so firm a conviction of the influence of musical education upon’ the 
character ‘of' the people, that ‘they have, notwithstanding the current 
expéfises) gathered’ funds ‘sufficient to purchase a site, and are on the 
point of erecting a school-house and music-hall. What has been the 
resultof the schools in Edinburgh, in comparison with that of Man- 
chester? I concluded the first season in Edinburgh with 150 pupils 
only, and in Manchester with 1900—300 of the latter being teachers ; 
a point of such importance. that- its attainment alone would outweigh 
every success obtained in the former city. Such, Mr. Mayor, are the 
gratifying results of, the experiment in which we have been engaged, so 
far as those parties for whose benefit the school was opened are con- 
cerned. What is ‘to be, hereafter accomplished will depend upon the 
support which those who may feel interested may he disposed to give to 
this institution.’ Much’ more has been already ‘accomplished than the 
most sangiiine expectation could have anticipated ; and, in conclusion, I 
may ‘add, that if ‘it be’determined by the committee that the school shall 
be're-openedin September, I shall be prepared.again to make the sacrifice 
—to me notiinconsiderable—of my time and. services ; for which the 
only compensation I can heréafter, as heretofore, receive, will result from 
the certain conviction that I am giving my assistance in the accompiish- 
ment of most important public and social benefits. Allow me to express 
my warm,and sincere gratitude for the interest your worship has taken 
in my endeavours, and for the hearty and generous support you have 
given me during the period of this experiment; and believe me, Sir, 
yours respectfully, JoskPH MAINZER.- 
Manchester, 3rd July, 1850. 


The Town Crenx stated that the total subscriptions for the past 
yéar amounted to 284/.; the payments made up to the present 


-time left a-balanee in the bank of 277. 10s. 3d.; but there were 


liabilities. on accounts due amounting to 1357. ; so that when these 
accounts were paid, there would be a deficiency, of 93/. 1s. 3d. 
But if the local taxes were omitted, which it was reasonable to 
expect they would be, as there. was no beneficial occupation of the 
premises used as,a school-room, the defigiency would only be about 
63/., the rates amounting to 30/. Last year’s expenditure included 
the fitting-up and furnishing of the room, amounting to 80/. or 90/., 
and it was but fair to remember that that outlay would not have to 
be incurred again. Dr. Mainzer had said that he should be sorry 
if the experiment which had already been so successful should be 
put an end to; but, at the same time, he did not wish it to appear 
that he was personally interested either in the school being given 
up. or continued.—The Mayor said he certainly had been very 
much delighted with what he had seen in Dr. Mainzer’s classes, 
which, in his opinion, had done an immense amount of good. The 

uestion they had that day to consider way, whether it was desirable 
the school should be maintained, and whether gentlemen were 
inclined to subscribe towards its continuance? He found there 
wag a very strong rea 3 in the town, in favour of the continuance 
of the school. Although the meeting was a small one, yet he had 
a large number of letters from gentlemen who had expressed their 
willingness to subscribe towards the continuance of the school ; 
amongst. othérs from Messrs. Oliver Heywood, A. Henry, J. 
Atherton, T, Clegg, Alderman. Willert, Thomas Bazley, R. 
Gardner, E. Buckley, $, Brooks, John Bellhouse, &¢., &c. ‘There 
was a great desire that the school should be continued, but he 
should not like to incur ‘any personal liability unless supported by 
the gentlemen of the town, and he felt perfect] confident there 
was no gentleman in Manchester who would not btee a subscription 
if-he had ever been at one of the ‘entertainments given by Dr. 
Mainzér.—(Hear, hear.) And there was another question which 
they ought to.consider and determine—whether each pupil should 
be.called upon to pay a small contribution towards the maintenance 
of the school.—The Town, Crerx said, Dr. Mainzer had informed 
him that he was run after by the children, who pulled him by the 
cout, and asked ‘him when the classes would be re-commenced. 
And’ Dr. Mainzet said, he would make it the rule that all should 
pay'a small contribution, at the ‘same time reserving to themselves 
bn ‘Tight ‘to’ admit without ‘pay parties who, on inquiry, it was 
found could not afford to pay even a very small amount. A penny 


‘ 





per week from each pupil would, he thought, raise a sum of money 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the school; but at the same 
time they should consider it necessary to raise 350/:'to pay ‘their’ 
debts, and guarantee them against loss another year.—Mr. fuges , 
said 1500 scholars, at 1d. a-week for the nine months during which 
the'school would be open, would raise 226/.—The Mayor’ said’ his* 
feeling was that nineteen-twentieths of the pupils last year were” 
perfectly able to pay.—It. seemed to be the general feeling of the" 
meeting that there should be a payment of one penny per week by. 
the pupils. —The Mayor suggested the postponement of a decision | 
as to the continuance of the school until next week, in order that, 
inthe meantime they. might see what money they could raise,» 
The Town CueErx said it should be made public that parties were , 
invited to send in their subseriptions to the bank of Sir Benjamin: 
Heywood and-Co. ;; and! that unless a sum. of from 3001. to 3507, : 
was subscribed, the school must be given up.—~The' Mayon said, if» 
the town is ‘not disposed to support “us, why not give up the room 
in Newall’s buildings at once ?—The Town Creek said they could 
give it up immediately, if the money was not forthcoming.—The 
meeting was then adjourned to Thursday, at half-past eleven 
o'clock, and subscription books were delivered to the gentlemen — 
present. é' 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


As I stated in my last, the Philharmonic Society gave another 
concert on Thursday last, at which Parodi and party'sang. I send 
the programme :— . 

PART I, 

Overture (Don Juan) BH FNAB Gist, AOU 
Duo, “ Dolce conforto” (11 Giuramento), Madlle. Parodi 

and’ Malle. dé Meric ~ 0) 8. O08 8% 
es “ Li Marinari,” Signor Gardoni and Signor 'Col- 

etti ©. . . . . . . . . 
Romanza, “Sempre all’ alba” (Giovanni d Arco) Mdile. 

P arodi + . . “e . °5 ¢ . 
Chorus, “Hear, holy Saint,” 2 3... % : 2 
Aria, “ Meco tu vieni” (La Straniera); Sighor Colletti 
Solo, Violin, Mr. E. W. Thomas ° ° ° ° 
Duet, “Ah morir”’ (Ernani), Mdlle. de Meric’ and 

Signor Gardoni .. : . . es 
Quartett, “ Mi manca la voce,” Mdiles. Parodi and De 

Meric, Signors Gardoni and Colletti . . 

PART Il. 

Overture (Melusine) . . . « +» —« © Mendelssohn,’ 
Cavatina, “Oh patria” (Zancredi) Mdlle. De Meric Rossini, x 
Romance, “ sur la terre” (Don Sebastian), Signor 

Ms te or tie teal eS el |. ne 
Madrigal, “In going to my lonely bed” =. . ° « Tallis. 
Cavatina, “Tl mio piano,” Signor Colletti . . + Rossini, 
Brindisi, “ Viva il vin” (Za Tempesta), Mdlle. Parodi Halevy. 
Quartett (I Poveretti), Madlles. Parodi and De Meric, 

Signors Gardoni and Colletti .. . .. + Biletta, 
Overture (Zaira) bis: cet Sate. “aac eee a 

The following notices from two Liverpool journals are worthy of 
perusal. The first is from the Courter. 

* Mozart’s ‘ Don Juan’ was completely spoiled by the speed at. which 
it was taken ;—it was impossible fot the strings or anything else to 
execute the passages properly ;—and Winter’s ‘Zaira’ was not. better. 
Where was the flute? We never heard it when we ought. De Meric 
sang. the ‘ Di tanti palpiti’ very well, though she was rather too florid 
to our taste. She has a beautiful voice, but aiming at notes far above 
the register of a contralto, will ultimately injure her naturally fine organ. 
She was encored. ‘Li Marinari,’ by Gardoni and Colletti, went off . 
tolerably, but we think the opening dreadfully tedious. Maile. Parodi . 
took us by surprise ; she was in better voice, more in tune, and sang ad- , 
mirably. Her scena by Verdi was highly to be commended, and the 
audience, who on Tuesday were cold, encored her in a manner which 
clearly demonstrated their pleasure und approval. A similar compliment ° 
awaited her in theJBrindisi ftom ‘The Tempest,’ which was due to her ' 
singing and not to the music. 

“The chorus from Masaniello, and the old madrigal, were both encored, ° 
being beautifully sung... Colletti’s two songs were very well performed, 
as was the duet, by Madlle. De Meric and Gardoni, from Verdi's Ernani, . 
and that by Madlles. Parodi and De Meric,* Dolce conforto. al amisero. 
Gardoni did hig best with Donizetti's romance, A quartett, "| Poverettng . 
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by Biletta, was ably sung by Madlles. ‘Parodi, De Meric, and Signors 
Gardoni and Colletti, who, we should not forget to name, repeated the 
quartett ‘Mi matica la yoce’ at.the termination of the first part of the 
concert. : 

‘The beautiful overture to Melusina, by Mendelssohn, commenced the 
scecond part of the concert... It, is afine composition, sometimes re- 
minding us of A Midsummer. Night’s Dream, and bearing , unmistakeable 
marks, of the master’s genius, 

“ We have reserved Mr. Thomas’s solo for final notice, not that it is by 
arly means the last to deserve attention, but because we would conclude 


our observations with praise. We were not a little prouc, on the first | P 


evening in claiming Mr. Thomas as a resident amongst ys; and it is 
no-small credit to the committee that they have as leader a gentleman 
and ‘aftist'able; at so very short a notice, to stand out and play a solo in 
the:ddmirable manner in which: he executed De Berijot’s concerto. But 
thisfeeling was much enhanced when we found he possessed powers: of 
cémposition of 80 high an.order. . The solo he performed on Thursday is 
amelegant and clever work, the air yery pleasing, and. the variations not 
more remarkable for their difficulty than for the ability displayed in the 
scoring. The violoncello is well introduced, and was effectually sustained 
by, Mr: Haddock, 

“The arrangements for succeeding concerts are ona scale of liberality, 
and made with a judgment which reflects the highest credit on the com- 
mittee. Among the artistes engaged we are led to believe will be Miss 
Catherine Hayes, and Herr Formes, with some new aspirants to notice, 
in October; Sims’ Reeves, at an instrumental concert later in the year; 
Lockey, Miss Williams, and others,in ‘David;’ and we also hear that 
Madjle. Fiorentini is amongst the engagements.” 


The next is from the J'imes :— 


* Mdlle. Parodi, Mdlle. De Meric, and Signors Gardoni-and Colletti, ap- 
peared at the second Philharmonic Concert, on Thursday. The attend- 
ance was.less numerous, but the concert was an improvement on the 
preceding. Parodi certainly sang more in tune. She was encored in the 
air, ‘ Viva.al Vin,’ said to be the gem of La. Tempesta—a less effective 
drinking song we never. heard. 

“‘Mdlle. De Meric was encored in ‘Di tanti palpiti,’ which she sang 
with vigour, indulging, however, mote than was requisite in fiorituri, 

“Colletti sang Bellini’s air, ‘Meco tu Vieni,’ very sweetly, and was 
honoured with an encore. Gardoni’s only solo was a romance of Doni- 
zetti’s. The quartet ‘Mi manca la Voce,’ was, by particular desire, re- 
peated this evening, and was deservedly encored. The choir only sang 
once, for some unknown reason, but they gave the famous prayer from 
Masaniello so finely that the audience uproariously redemanded it. 

“The band played three overtures, all of which were spoiled, by being 
taken too fast. This is a pity; for Melusina, one of Mendelssohn’s 
finest inspirations, is worthy of all attention, and ought to be most care- 
fully played to go off effectively. Surely this fault can be amended on the 
next occasion. ; 

Mr. Thomas again displayed his talent as violinist. We did not like 
his composition over much, but, as to its performance, we can safely say 
that it was admirable, and well worthy of the applause with which the 
audience greeted it. 

** We cannot see why the choirs, who always seem to give the utmost 
satisfaction, are not made more useful. They never, by any chance, 
sing more than twice, and then nothing new. Why not give the ‘ Bene- 
diction des Poignards’ from ‘the Huguenots, and the pastoral chorus 
from the Prophéte? We can assure the committée that they are well 
worth hearing, and would ‘take’ immensely, even in the concert-room. 
As it is, with one of the finest and most intelligent choirs in the kingdom, 
we never find them going out of the old musical track. Hundreds of the 
frequenters of the Philharmonic Concerts, who choose not to visit the 
operas, would be glad to hear the music from the newest works. Why, 
for instance, could they not let us hear the finale of the third act of 
Rossini’s Moisé, which, at the Royal Italian Opera, carried away the 
audience in g perfect furor of applause, which, for intensity and duration, 
has never been equalled? Without novelty, no performances, given for 
the amusement of a mixed audience, will ever please or pay.” 

Each of these journals state facts well worthy of attention. 
With reference, for instance, to the last paragraph in the Times 
article, I feel certain that the audience who frequent the Philhar- 
monic. Concerts would be exceedingly pleased not only to hear 
choruses, from Italian operas, but also from those written by French 
and native composers ; for on the stage in this town, where “ vocal 
stars” are performing in operas, the choruses are so wretchedly 
eng that they generally afford more pain than pleasure to the 
listener. 

_ .As the Philharmonic Society professes to have but ‘one object 
in view, viz., the spread of a love of music, I trust that they will 





attend to the subject. The same remarks might appl to the band’ 
For instance, the frequenters of the Philharmonic Hall have niever 
yet heard the “Coronation March,” from the Prophéte, one of the’ ’ 
most striking pieces of instrumental’ music ever ‘composed ‘by 
Meyerbeer. caRpgag 

ere is some talk here of two new theatrés being built, One fa 
Liverpool and the other in Birkenhead ;—but I can scarcely fanoy 
that any one will be fool enough to throw away his money by 
building theatres in a town where those already in existence don't, , 


ay. 
_ Liverpool, September 12, 1850. IHN 





FOREIGN. INTELLIGENCE, , .... 
(From a. Correspondent.) 

Cazn.—Thus far I am arrived’ on my journey to the South, and * 
find it an agreeable resting place after steam-byats, diligences, and 
other disagremens of France, where railroads are not yet estab- 
lished. Yesterday the President made his entrée, and they told 
me that his reception was most enthusiastic, but I own I could not 
enter into their feclings on the subject, for. it was very. different 
from that given to our gracious Queen, God bless her! on the most 
trivial oceasion. | There were all sorts.of cries; some said: Vive da 
Republique! others Vive le President! but from my window;'» 
surrounded by seme half-dozen Englishmen, voices were heard, 
saying, Long live the President, who! as he passed by, bowed’ 
most graciously. In the evening there was a banquet, and’ aftér: 
wards a ball, ‘I did not attend the former, bat the English Consul 
having sent me a ticket for the latter, I consequently “ made up” 
and delivered myself as a victim to the crowd. ‘It was feally.a ~ 
very pretty sight; the room was splendidly lighted, and the 
decorations were tastefully though not ‘expensively ‘arranged. 
There were.some dozen of our fair countrywomen, and exceedin, 
pretty they looked. The President, who seemed bored to death, 
arrived at about nine o'clock, and walked through a quadtille’ with 
(I believe) the Mayor's wife ; but it was altogether thé dullest’ 
attempt at dancing’ I ever saw, fdr io one séemed to speak’ to their” 
partners, and they’ went thtough ‘the figures inutter ‘silence. 
After remaining about half-an-hour the President’ retired, and 
following his example, heartily tired: with the days’ excitement, I 
betook myself to rest. Besides the ball, there“was arepresentation — 
gratis, at the theatre ; an illumination which was very well managed 
and fireworks. in? 

The next morning at six there was a review, at which I did not 
dssist, but everything went off coleur de rose, they told me. In 
the evening there was an opera, Wérma, given at the theatre, when 
I recognised Miss Ellen Cundell’ as’ prima donna, and her sister’ 
(who rendered the part unusually prominent) played Adalgisa, 
Since this talented young artiste. has left London ‘she has been 
engaged as prima donna at Bordeaux, where I understand she 
obtained great success for two seasons. Her voice, pera, ; 
the lower register, has wonderfully improved, and she is justly 
entitled to rank among the most promising sopranos of the Freng 
stage. Added to her qualifications ‘as a singer, she Is gracefiil and 
dignified as an actress, and although T had only very Jately seon 
Parodi, Fiorentini, and Montenegro in the same part, there were . 
touches of dramatic excellence which could not fail to strike the . 
listless ‘spectator, She was called before the curtain at the end of 
the opera, and seemed to be an especial favourite of the Caen 
audience, which they tell me is rather dificele. 1 will write to.you 
from Bordeaux.—Yours, . ae | > 

Norges From. Virnna,—M, Pokorny, the, son, has taken 
the managemeut..of the National Theatre, An der, Wien, A): 
new opera house is forthwith to be‘built after the plan of the’, 
theatre Fenice, at’ Venice.~The Cologne: ‘Choral Society ' 
(Gesangverein), ‘intends to visit TLondon® next year; at the 
time of the Exhibition, to give three’coricerts, the prodiied of 
which -is\ to be divided betweén the Gerthan Hospital, in 
London, and the Building Fund of the Cologne, Cathedral.—— 
The Cologne Philharmonic Society has. offered,.a prise .of. 
twenty-five ducats for the best. Symphony, to besentin before 
the first of February, 1851, act 05 biclig Jou blue: 
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ADOLPHE HENSELT, 

Exuanv's Rooms, Great Marlborough Street, wore crowded with 
rofessiohals and dilettanti on Tuesday morning, who were invited 
bu. ed thon the ‘wellsknown’ professor of music, to héar the 

rai 

to’ St. Péetersbtrgh.’ Toth’ initiated, thé name ‘of Henselt was 
nothing new. It was associated with that of Hummel, his master, 
and, was. reminiscent of: one. of. the highers reputations as a per- 
former.on,the .piano in. Germany.,,To.the amateur, Adolphe 
Henselt was, known, only as a composer for the piano, whose pieces 
and studies were in much request. 

The powers and — of M. Henselt were tested to the 
utmost on Tuesday. He played the overtures to. Oberon and Der 
Freigchutz (arranged by Liszt); Weber's celebrated polacea, 
« Bijlarité,” and the “Invitation to the Dance ;” Liszt’s Fantasia 
om the Zucta } Chopin’s C Minor study—perhaps the most difficult 
ever written; and several smaller pieces, principally of his own 
composition. , 
The first thing that strikes the hearer in M. Henselt’s playing is 
his extraordinary D ybil In this respect, he is not surpassed even 
by Leopold de Meyer, Pasir 1 not equalled. The strength and 
firmness of his left hand is the next thing which cannot fail to 
excite attention. Chopin’s study, in the most rapid arpeggio 
passages, which modalate into all sorts of keys, he’ displayed a 
certainty and facility which were quite marvellous. The ‘beautiful 
“ Hilarité” of Weber was most exquisitely played, the winding-up 
being rendered “with ‘a rapidity of touch, with a delicacy and power 
combined, that we never heard excelled. M. Henselt'is the very 
codlest person at the pido we, éver witnessed. While’ playing 
Chopin's Brady, in which the eye could scarcely follow the fingers 
of his left hand, he talked to two or three people standing near, 
and never Once put himself out, “What a remarkable contrast to 
Leopold'de Meyer! M. Henselt created an immense sensation, 
and was universally pronounced as one of oad, Pecieg pianists who 
ever came to this country, He played several hours to the intense 
delight of his audience. 

ft'is_ much to be re 


etted that M, Henselt’s engagements in 
St. Petersburgh obliged him to return so soon, without giving a 
public concert. Daring his brief sojourn with his friend and 
schoolfellow, M. Mangold, he remained quite incog., and visited no 
oné with the exception of his London publisher, Mr. Wessel, and 
thePrince of Oldenburg. 

In our next we shall give a biographical sketch of the life of 
M. Henself. 9) 
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_ MISS CATHERINE HAYES. 


* 


Our accomplished countrywoman is about to make another tour 
in Ireland, previous to her departure for Rome, where she is en- 


gaged for. the approaching Carnival. On this occasion she will 
appear in operas, or fr telastions from operas, and has secured for 
the tour the services of lame Maefarren as contralto. Signor 
Hh is, algo engaged to come from Paris, as tenor. Signor 
Bordas has obtained great celebrity in Spain, Italy, and St, Peters- 
burgh, where he has. filled, the post of primo tenore for the last 
four years. He is, we understand, a very superior dramatic 
singer, The success, dramatic and vocal, achieved by Madaine 
Maefarren at the Princess’s, is in the recollection of all our readers. 
Her performance of the Page, Julian, in King Charles the Second, 
was eulogised Py te whole metropolitan ates and was one of the 
acknov ‘of the opera. Madame Macfarren appeared at. the 
Prineess’s in other characters belonging to tho contralto repertoire 
with equal effect. Miss Catherine Hayes engaged Mme. Macfarren for 
Italian opera, since she-had already played with great success those 
parts in several cities of Ameriea; in’which she would-be found 
useful.._These.. were princi 
Orsini and Pierotto, in Lucrezia Borgia and Linda di Chamouni, 
opetas in which Miss Catherine Hayes intends to appear, Assisted 
by Madame Macfarren and Signor Bordas as en cy the operas, 
or selections from opérgs, given ‘by Miss Catherine Hayes, cannot 
fail to prove eminently. successful in Ix : ; 


° 2 


st, Adolphe Henselt, who was in London en route’ 


y.Alboni’s characters, such as_ 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


t OLYMPIC, .% 

Giralda, an opeta composed by Adolphe Adam, to words. 
by ‘Seribe, which thas recently created a great sensation’ in 
Paris, was ptoduced on Thursday, at the Olympic Theatre,’ in* 
the English language, and without the music, 

In this condition it. appears as, one of those innumerable 
pieces of intrigue, the scene of which is laid in Spain, and 
which are ‘sure to comprise. the love adventures of some royal, 
personage, not endowed with a strong sense of the stringency: 
of matrimonial obligations.’ The ‘hero of Giralda is a young» 
Spanish nobleman, Don Manuel de Calvados, who has’ rescued 
from robbers a plebeian damsel, in a night so dark’ that she 
has not been able to distinguish his features. When the 
same. damsel is about to. be forced into a marriage with: one 
Piguillo, a miller, whom she. abominates, the deliverer comes. 
forward again, and bribes the miller, whose only object is cash, 
to take his place at the altar. Giralda, believing that her 
husband is the miller, is waiting for him at the mill on ‘the 
nuptial night, when Don Manuel contrives to accost her, and 
assures her that he is her real spouse. Preserving an invisible: 
character throughout the piece, he guards her against the 
machinations of a ‘libertine Prince of. Arragon, who is ' con" 
stantly pursuing her, and at last, making use of the jealous 
fears,of the Prince’s. consort, is able to declare that; she is his 
wife. The incidents by which this result. is brought about, 
would appear very complicated in a natrative form, but are 
clear enough on’ the stage, the ingenuity of the author being» 
chiefly shown in the expedients by which he makes Don 
Manuel watch over Giralda without being compelled to show 
his face. ie 

The intrigue, well: conducted as it is, is amusing, but, as in 
most pieces of the kind, there is little development of character 5 
and, though Mrs. Stirling plays Giralda, Mr. Leigh Murray 
Don Manuel, Mr, Cooke a jealous noble, who becomes entans 
gled in the plot, Mrs. Leigh Murray the jealous Princess; and 
Mr. Compton the miller—thus making what is called a strong 
cast—these estimable artists have not much opportunity to 
display their abilities. The best part, perhaps, is that by Mr,,, 
Compton, who is perpetually bribed to! hold his tongue, and 
perpetually assists his “ wife’s husband.” But, altogether, the 
piece goes on the plot rather than on the personages, real or 
fictitious, who carry it out. In some places the action seems 
unnecessarily delayed, but, probably, if the music. of the opera 
was performed, the causes of repose would be explained at 
once. 

The piece is well put upon the stage,.and 4 moonlight view 
of a Spanish city refleets mach credit'on Mr, Shalders, clever 
both as a painter and as a comedian. At the conelusion there: 
was loud applause, with a general call for tlie actors. 





Cremorne Ganpens.—A very amusing exhibition of old English 
sports, similar to those which obtained the presence and patronage 
of Her Majesty at Osborne on the'last anniversary of the birthday” 
of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, took place at Cremorn 
Gardens on Thursday before a érowd of ‘visitors: ‘They were all 
the described in Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes of the People 

ngland, and some others’ which ‘that ingenious antiquary had ' 
tten ‘to note: The’ whole was conducted with good 
humour, and received bythe spectators with great applause. The’ 


ds tasineate in'their ex appeared to be well practised “ pro- 
Is;” and they got’ thr 


the allotted to them very 
ereditebly,’ “In ‘addition to these novelties the old amusements 
were pot en and ‘there was for several hotirs no cessation of 
gaiety and delight. - : 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Manyresone Amateur: Musicat Sociery.—A public concert 
was given by thie members of this\society on Friday night week ; 
at the’ Literary Institution;.Carlisle Street, Edgware Road, the 
room,.being aumerously attended. The vocalists were Misses 
Pah wee and Henderson, Messrs. Eno, Horne, Woolfe, Appleby, 
and. Bosworth ; and the instrumentalists, Messrs. Augustus Eames, 
Sadd, and J. Barrett, An efficient orchestra performed overtures 
by Aubert, Bishop, and Mozurt; a scottische by Mr. F. Eames, 
called’«'The May ,” and Mr. Redl’s Vauxhall waltzes. Mr.A. Eames's 
violin solo from ‘Lacia was remarkable for its tone and: the,depth 

its expression ; and his, execution of the violin obligato to 

alliwoda’s air, See’st. thou at even;” (cleverly sung by, Miss 

reenwood) was excellent ; it met with a rapturous encore. _ Miss 
Henderson gained encores in “ Di tanti palpiti,” and Horn’s ‘« Sweet 
melody ;” Mr. Sadd, in flute solo, similarly complimented, and 
Mr.’ Bosworth was compelled to repeat his { buffo version of 
“Othello.” The popular song, by F. Eames, “I’m a lassie,” was 
sung by Miss Greenwood with excellent taste. Mr. Wolvine was 
leader.. The society deserves encouragement, the subscriptions 
peing remarkably low. 

Tue Europa, which will bring the account of Jenny Lind’s arriva] 
in America, is expected to reach Liverpool to-morrow. 

Mancuester.—The first meetisg for the season of the Gentle- 
men’s Glee Club took place on Thursday night, in the music room, 
at the Albion. Hotel, under the presidency of his ae the 
Mayor of Manchester (John Potter, Esq.), and of Mr. T. R. Chapell 
and Mr.” Uriah Cooke, the vice-presidents, the room — being 
completely filledjby the mentbers and their friends. The musical 
portion of the evening’s proceedings ‘were of a most agreédble 
charaeter,, The first part opened with Sir J. Stevenson’s.. glee ..for 
fiye woices‘and chorus, “ Welcome, sons of harmony.” ; A. trio, 
arranged, by. Phillips, ‘ Give that wreath to me,” sung by Mrs. 
Sunderland, whom we‘hever heard $i Saer ‘voice, Mrs. ‘Thomas, and 

Me. Isherwood, was unanimously envored, A glee for five: Voices, 
3 Dr. Calcott, the words from Qssian, sung by Messrs. Standage, 
alton, Womersley; Isherwood, and Abbott, did not’ excite much 
enthusiasm. Ove of the.gems of the evening was a choral, song by 
18 .-yoices, ‘Lama poore, man, God knows,” the words being those 
of a ballad, bearing the date of the year 1500, .The quaintness of 
the language and sentiment were well retained ia the music ; it 
received a second encore. In the soprano solo and chorus by 
Bishop, “ Daughter of Error,” Mrs. Sunderland vocalised her solo 
with fine effect. This concluded the first: part. - The second’opened 
with -Atwood’s glee, ‘‘ Hark, the curfew's'solemm sound,”. sung by 
Mrs. Sunderland, Mrs. Thomas, and Mr. Brook. Shakespere’s 
song to Bacchus, arranged for three voices, and a chorus by Bishop, 
and Curschman’s trio for soprani and tenore,.“ Protect us through 
the.coming night,” were both well rendered. We cannot'say the 
same of Webb’s glee four for voices, “Come live with me.” Mrs. 
Sunderland delivered the first recitative in the selection from 
Balfe’s Enchantress with much effect, aud the whole piece -was 
encoréd. -In the glee for five voices by Stevens, ‘‘ Sigh no more, 
ladies,” the male voices were not effective, and much of the beaut y 
ofthe piece was lost. , The last piece of the evening was a glee 
by Jackson, for, four voices and chorus, “ Far in the west: by 
nature blest,” descriptive of the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom. . This concluded*a pleasing and successful selection. 
We must: not omit to mention that the acompaniments on the piano- 
forte by Mr.,W. Barlow, contributed to the success of the various 
pieces.—( Manchester Courier.) 

Tus Prrswency or tHe Roxat Acapemy.—The members, of 
the. Royal) Academy. will proceed. this week. to fill up the office of 

‘ » Vacant by the Jamented death of. Sir Mar 
ee. There are in, the field. for the honourable position several 
i hed candidates, ‘including Eastlake, Leslie, and, Pickers- 
* gill... The claims of Landeeer.and Turner have also been freely 
‘/ canvassed, but it was not.certain that either of the latter gifted 
5 cians could undertake, if elected, 10 discharge the duties, 
of the sidentship, so numerous, and, onerous are their profes- 
sional “ engagements” for the next three years.— Weekly Chronicle.| 


tin Archer |} 





DANGER OF a Joxe wl A Si ¢rello, ~ favourite Floren- 
tine actor, was imprisoned’a short ‘ago for venturing upon a 


sarcasm respecting the sleeping constitution. of \Tuscany. . In, the 






comic, character of a. waiter, who was, applied. to for chambers, . 
he replied that the inn was. full, except. the. two..gteat.. ers,... 
which, he added, in a mysterious tone, ‘bis, ap Sout ved, nok ‘ 


to open. This was considered:as, an-allusion,to thi and. , 
the parliament, and he facotous Stenteylla was, walked off o gaol 
Monument To WIiLson, THE VocaList:~ A committed has been: « 
appointed to’ receive stibscriptions for the eféction Of @mndiiumerit  ' 
at Quebec, over ‘the “remains of Johw ‘Wilson;' thé” unequaled! ! 
Scottish vocalist, who departed this life i that’ city lage # is 
Knicherbocher; Om NARRIES 8.10. ROTOR SS PRES Ce eere 
Wonrvswoxrn’s Grave.—During a recent four of afew. da ist 
the Lakes, the most interesting, object I saw was, the, ‘1 ¥e, 0) t Bn 
poct Wordsworth, at Grasmere, ‘There, ween noe of aguide, 
for through the grassy church-yard. were two beaten tracks: one, . 
on the north, the other ‘on the ‘south side of the church, trodden. 













by the feet of numerous, visitors to the poet's grave, . It.is.¢ ; 

the eastern wall—a simple graye, covered with the grassy, od, a; 
small dark-coloured flag placed at its foot, with 4 er one at the, . 
head, on which is engraved—“ William Wordsworth.” |, On. bis, , 


right lie the remains of two young children, a som and a, da’ 
whom he lost many years ago, A small erect slab bears th 
ing words of the Sdviour—“ Suffer little Philren to com 
and forbid them not, for of such‘is the kingdom,o ‘ 
more elaborately-carved stone on, his left points out the re 
lace of his accomplished and kind-hearted daughter J 
uillinan). ‘There is something extremely. affecting i 
ni His friends may rais 
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rein ple. 
_ Wall -over its pei ts 

bed, will murmur.a sweet music aver gm ful to the rete * 
the 'resurrection!, P—Near ; 
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blest shade,” were“ sung by the- choral class with ‘much ‘effect. * 


eiss’s song, “Lord, while my cup of, 
grief,” were sung very sweetly by two of ‘the’ leaders ‘of dye ass, 
who also gave Viller’s duet, “ Spring is long’ since o’ér,” in & pleas: | 
ing manner. The party separated early; after’ ‘spending a very, 


fessional tour through the provinces, 


wile 
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